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THE PHILOSOPHY OF LIVING. 
THE ETIQUETTE, ECONOMIES AND ETHICS OF THE HOME. 
IN TWENTY-SIX LESSON-CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER I.—MarrIAGE. 


THE CEREMONY—CARDS OF INVITATION—WEDDING REFRESH- 
MENTS—RECEPTION—GIFTS. 

“ What greater ‘thing is there for two human souls than to feel that they are 
joined for life, to strengthen each other for all labor, to rest each other in all 
sorrow, to minister to each other in all pain, to be one with each other in silent, 
unspeakable memories at the moment of the last parting.” —George Eliot. 

N all countries the importance ac- 
corded to the institution of marriage 
marks the grade of its civilization. 
Out of its purity and stability spring 
the ennobling morals and manners 
of anation. And, as the conditions 
which precede and accompany mar- 
tiage, stand in the same relation to 
social life and manners, as cause to 
effect, it may be well to consider, 
fora moment, the principles which 
underlie the family relationship. 

What is true marriage? Discarding 

romantic definitions on the one hand 

and conventional on the other, it is desirable to look at the es- 
sential qualities which distinguish manhood and womanhood. 

It will be generally agreed that man embodies the posi- 
tive, executive, constructive and outworking forces; woman, 
the interior, the affectional, the creative and the spiritual. 
He is centrifugal in tendency, she centripetal. To him is given 
those qualities which prompt him to wrestle with nature and 
conquer her secrets and her gifts ; she, to apply, conserve and 
adorn them. Each is a perfect individual, with a dual nature, 
masculine and feminine ; in the one the first predominates, 
in the other the second. But few persons are so balanced 
and rounded as to stand alone, symmetrical and self-sufficing, 
without the other, the counterpart and complement. This 
want inheres in the very constitution of nature. Throughout 
the visible universe, these wonderful dual forces play and 
interplay. Weaving in and out of atoms and stars, dew-drops 
and spheres, through them is life evolved and change and 
growth made manifest. 

To man, woman is the representative of love; to her he 
stands for wisdom. Yet must he be ioving enough and she 
wise enough to meet and mingle in thought and aspiration. 

To make this practicable both must possess good 
health, intelligence, similar views, aims and moral develop- 
ment. In any walk of life, rich or poor, high or humble, 
these things are necessary as the foundations of a happy 
marriage. One thing more, that mysterious and unfathom- 
able mutual attraction which makes one more welcome and 
beautiful in the eyes of the other than all the world beside, 
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this is the cement and seal of that union which may then 
survive and surmount all trials and vicissitudes, possibly that 
last and greatest change which men call death. 


“So, if its flame burns pure and bright, here where our air is dark and 
dense,— 

And nothing in this world of night, lives with a living so intense,— 

When it shall reach its home at length, how bright its light! how strong 
its strength!” 


Given these essentials and a determination to be happy to- 
gether even in a very modest style of life, there is hope 
that this home may be a lesser sun giving warmth and light 
to the more desolate ones of earth. 

With all these, still a young man has no right to marry 
unless he has some pursuit by means of which he can provide 
for a home anda family. It may be farming, or mining or 
carpentry or commercial pursuits, or one of the professions, 
it should be something which is secure enough to make sure 
of a livelihood, if not in one place, then another. And the 
girl deserves to suffer, as she doubtless will, who marries a 
man who has nothing but vague expectations to live upon. 

It is not enough that he has inherited means or hopes to 
do so. In the exigencies of life all may be swept away ina 
day. Unless he be so equipped for contingencies that his 
manhood is equal to any emergency, unless he be able and 
willing to work and knows how to work, he has no right to 
ask a woman to mortgage her future to his good intentions. 
The most sacred of all trusts, no man should assume it lightly. 
Some there are who think the time may come when all can- 
didates to the holy order of matrimony may have to submit 
to give proof of fitness to a jury of their peers, before so- 
ciety shall decide that they are proper subjects to take upon 
themselves the duties and honors of marriage. 

And the wife ? Tender, graceful, lovely and loving, she must 
be more than that. Good health, sound views of life and 
housewifely training must be hers. She too, needs a jury of 
wise and noble matrons. Is she learned in the higher mathe- 
matics, in science and art? She is about to confront problems 
deeper than Euclidever propounded. Has she learned how 
to be healthy and to keep so? Are her muscles _well- 
developed, her nerves steady and her brain cool and clear? 
Has she a knowledge of the essentials of houskeeping? can 
she bake bread, roast meat, keep the house in order and 
make and mend necessary clothing? Is she ready to bea 
helpmeet and companion to the man whom she marries? 
Above all, does she realize that it is within her power to 
elevate and stimulate his higher nature, to rouse the angel 
and tame the savage, to incite him to grow into a nobler type 
of man? Then let the bells ring joyfully at such a bridal! 

Because marriage is so important the ceremony is properly 
surrounded by customs distinctive from those belonging to 
any other. It is not only an epoch in the lives of two persons, 
but society at large has an interest in it, andinthem. It is 
fitting that they should stand apart and testify in a manner 
more or less public that they have taken a step of such im- 
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port. The community has its rights and demands its safe- 
guards. If the links that bind two of its members together 
are wreathed with roses, not the less should they be worn 
only after due deliberation, and then let them be strong as 
adamant. If the festival be crowned with gayety and brill- 
iance, yet is it asacrament, rather than an entertainment. 
The history of the past proves that none of its civil re- 
quirements are unimportant. 

Of the various ways of celebrating marriage, it is perhaps 
as well to consider the most ceremonious. Our hero and 
heroine have had months of preparation, during which they 
have shown but ill-concealed indifference to anything except 
their own concerns. David and Dora were young, they loved 
one another tenderly, they were full of hope and happiness. 
Other marriages might prove failures, this should be perfect. 
They knew the secret of happiness, they had found the one 
flawless diamond in a world of imperfection. 

“ Fancy gave it gilding more golden than of gold.” 

Well-born and well-reared, they had apparently set out 
upon their life journey under cloudless skies. 

Aunt Ruth it was who attended to all the proprieties and 
conventionalities, Aunt Ruth, whose multiform knowledge of 
the world taught her just what to do. She it was who dis- 
cretely announced the engagement when friends had a right 
to know it, who attended to the /vousseau, the ordering of 
cards and sending out invitations. She advised Mrs. Porter 
not to buy a whole cargo of clothing for Dora, as if that 
damsel was about to set sail for some heathen shore where 
clothing had not yet been introduced. “A large quantity-of 
dresses will go out of fashion before they are half worn out,” 
said she, “It always seems to me that a girl over-supplied 
wanted to get all she could before leaving home or that she 
had no hope of ever having it replaced when it should be 
gone. Get Dora something more in a year or two, not now.” 


And Dora had the good sense to agree with her aunt. 
The engagement ring, as Dora herself had insisted upon, 


was simply a plain and heavy circletof gold. ‘There should 
be no ostentation in that, if David were worth a million,’’ 
said she, “ It isa token of our affection and not a thing to 
be admired and envied.” 

Before marriage David and Dora were not in the habit of 
appearing too much in public together. Neither were there 
any marks of devotion when they did appear. Curious and 
critical eyes are only too ready to look quizzically upon those 
who wear their hearts upon their sleeves, and delicacy is 
really at the root of any etiquette worth the name. But, like 
other well-conducted American girls, Dora was in the habit 
of riding out with David and of going to concerts with him 
unattended. Ina large city, this would have been out of 
place. The innate sense of propriety of a well-bred and well- 
intentioned American girl is absolutely trusted and seldom is 
the trust unworthily placed. Sad, indeed, would be that state 
of society outside of a large city where evil is rampant, which 
should doubt the refinement of a young woman, merely be- 
cause she walked and rode unattended and at seemly hours 
with the gentleman whom she expected soon tomarry. That 
healthy purity and modesty which naturally wins confidence 
and respect, clothes her like a coat of mail. May it never be 
assailed by the degrading suspicions imported from a more 
corrupt social state. 

Yet Dora had not been much in society without her mother 
or aunt ; certainly not while in her teens, so that light gossip 
which touches the unpleasant edges of conduct had never 
soiled her young life. 

Her manners as well as character, had, under the mother’s 
companionship, received that stamp of grace and dignity as 
beautiful and becoming in youth as in age. 

Sixteen days before the wedding, the cards were ready to 


send to friends. Asit was to be celebrated in the church the 
following was the form used. 


Mr. and Mrs. George Porter 
request your presence 
at the marriage of their daughter 
Dora Emilie, 
to 
Mr. David Grant Southmayd, 
on Wednesday afternoon, June tenth, 1887, 
at four o'clock. 
Trinity Church, Roseville. 


These invitations were engraved on thick, fine note paper, 
folded once and enclosed in envelopes which, after being 
directed to the guests were in turn enclosed in others for 
mailing or sending by messenger. 

As many more were invited to witness the ceremony than 
were desired at the reception, another card was enclosed in 
the same envelope to each person invited to the house. Aunt 
Ruth hesitated between this form of engraving. 


Mr. and Mrs. George Porter . 
at home, 
Wednesday afternoon, June tenth, 
Srom half-past four until six o'clock, 
24 Chestnut street. 
And this, 
Reception 
at 24 Chestnut street, at half-past four. 


and chose the latter as beirg simpler ot the two. Had the 
ceremony taken place at home, the form of invitation would 
have been the same, with the exception, that in place of 
Trinity church on the last line, the residence would have 
been engraved thus, 24 Chestnut street, Roseville, 1887, which of 
course would be omitted were the dwelling unnumbered or 
in the country, since every guest is then supposed to know 
where it is situated. 

Between the issuing of the invitations and the ceremony 
Dora did not appear upon the street. The last days were 
kept sacred to the home, to the memories of sweet and happy 
girlhood, to long visits in “mother’s room,” and to resting 
from excitement and fatigue. Together mother and daughter 
reviewed the past and the future, and the heart of the one 
was as anopen book to the other. Those hours of tender 
confidence became holy memories in other days when there 
was no mother to whom to turn. Every word came up in 
times of perplexity as a help and strength. 

At last came the day, the very hour. Dressed in soft folds 
of India muslin pure and spotless as her own young life, with 
eyes gleaming like stars under the flowing veil that enveloped 
her like acloud, Dora was ready for the bridal. White, 
fragrant rosebuds formed the wreath and the bouquet. No 
jewels were worn, none would have suited her loveliness. 
Youth, beauty, tenderness, happiness, what gems could equal 
these or enhance their luster? 

Four ushers had been selected and as many bridesmaids, 
one of the former, the “ best man,” being master of cere- 
monies. Early at church to see that afew tall plants and 
flowers were rightly arranged and the organist in readiness, he 
drew a white satin ribbon across the center aisle to designate 
the seats reserved for invited guests in front. These asthey 
arrived, were escorted to their places, the nearer kinspeople 
of both families having the preference. 

At the arrival of the bridal cortege, the organist, at a signal 
from the chief usher, began the wedding march as the party 
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-ported by the bridal party of bridesmaids and children, the 
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entered the door where it was met by the ushers who preceded 
them up the aisle. After them came the bridesmaids, then 
two little girls, one a sister of Dora and one a cousin, clad in 
white, trimmed one with pink and one with blue, who, half 
turning to the middle of the aisle strewed it with blossoms 
for the footseps of the advancing bride. 

The cortege halted a moment in the vestibule to arrange 
the procession. Following the four bridesmaids, relatives of 
David and Dora, and the flower-maidens, was seen the bride 
leaning upon the right arm of her father, while the groom 
stepped from the vestry at the right with chief usher, ready 
to meet his bride. As the slowly moving procession paused 
at the head of the aisle two of the ushers stepped tothe right 
and two to the left, the bridesmaids also separating, and all 
standing a little back of the bride and groom. David was 
then able to give his right arm to Dora without the awkward- 
ness of turning. 

It was a charming sight. The bridesmaids were costumed 
in short, simply made dresses of pink and blue, and carried 
bouquets harmonizing with their colors,—the gift of the groom. 
The little maidens, living pictures in their broad-brimmed 
hats looped with flowers and quaint muslin frocks, stood at 
the extremities of the group, adorning the solemnity of the 
place with the grace of childhood. 

All the party wore white gloves, though it had been op- 
tional with David whether to use them or not. He worea 
black frock coat and vest, light gray trousers and a white 
necktie. 

“No gentleman wears a dress-coat in the day-time,” said 
Aunt Ruth in the preliminary conferences. “If a man 
chooses to look like a hotel waiter he must do it by gaslight.” 
And Aunt Ruth was an oracle. 

Then the ceremony began. The low, sweet tones of the 
organ faded into tremulous silence when the voice of the 
clergyman was heard. Standing at the right of Dora, with 
the ushers at his right and before the clergyman who faced 
the body of the house, David was ready, with the plain circlet 
which had been the seal of the less ceremonious but equally 
sacred compact, to take Dora from the hand of her father. 
Previous to putting on her left-hand glove she had cut off the 
third finger of the left hand, but had put on that also, so that 
the cincture hardly showed. The severed glove-finger was 
deftly pulled off at the right moment by the first bridesmaid, 
and the finger left free to receive the badge of wifehood. 
The responses followed, a few more words and the ceremony 
was Over. 

Only those most nearly connected stepped forward to give 
congratulations, and it is needless to say they were not pre- 
faced by kissing in public. The procession immediately re- 
formed as in entering the church. The newly married pair 
come, as they went, in a carriage accompanied only by the 
chief usher. This important personage, in the meantime, 
was supposed to have given the clergyman his fee, and to 

have had the custody of David’s hat during the ceremony. 
Their carriage was immediately followed by those occcupied 
by Dora’s parents and the remaing ushers and bridesmaids, 
all of whom were expected to be ready to receive guests on 
their way from the church. These were dressed in handsome 
street costumes of every color. 

Standing in the bay-window of the parlor the bride and 
groom received their friends with that cordial serenity which 
at least simulated an ease they did not feel. They were sup- 


ushers being occupied in escorting the ladies to the newly 
married pair. After fitting congratulations each guest made 
way for the next in order. 

Soon after all the guests had arrived the dining-room door 
was thrown open for refreshments. These consisted of: 


Bouillon. 

Roast Chicken. Jellied Tongue. 
Sandwiches of Potted Salmon, Veal and Ham. 
Salads of Chicken and Lobster with Blanched Lettuce. 
Bride’s Cake. 

Fruit, Almond, Pound and Assorted Cakes. 
Jellies of Lemon and Wine. 

Vanilla, Chocolate and Neapolitan Cream. 
Bananas, Malaga Grapes, Bonbons. 

Coffee. 

The table was prettily decorated with flowers, and looked 
very inviting. There were three or four waiters in the regu- 
lation dress with white gloves, who helped the newly mar- 
ried pair first of all. 

The refreshments had been mainly prepared at home under 
Mrs. Porter’s skillful supervision. The bouillon was made the 
previous day, the tongue boiled and the chickens roasted. 
The fruit cake had been baked the week before. It was not 
difficult to mince and pound fish and meat for sandwiches or 
to make the jellies. The caterer had provided the rest. 
There was variety enough and a superfluity of material. At 
such times a housekeeper fears to have the appearance of 
scrimping. Small paper boxes tied with white ribbon and 
filled with cake were ready for such as chose to take them 
upon leaving. The ushers were careful to see that all were 
well served and helped to entertain the guests. 

In an hour or so all but the more intimate friends of the 
family withdrew. The bride had quietly disappeared with 
her bridesmaids who presided over her change of dress. She 
came down stairs robed in a costume of quiet tint, rich, ele- 
gantly fitting but unostentatious in every particular. Every- 
thing harmonized or contrasted in neutral tints,—gloves, hat, 
bonnet and wrap. Everything bespoke the refined, high-bred 
lady. Nothing called attention to her marriage. It had been 
her study to avoid the rude gaze of prying curiosity. David, 
likewise, donned a suit unnoticable for its plainness and fitted 
for traveling. There was neither flurry nor great display of 
feeling at the leave-taking. If the mother shed a few tears at 
the first real departure from her home of the girl she had 
reared as the apple of her eye, it was in the privacy of her 
room; before others appeared a smiling face. The day 
marked the change in her daughter’s pathway, but that 
change had already taken place. This was the ceremony, 
half sad and half joyful, in commemoration of the fact that 
the change had come which all the world must recognize. 

The real sorrow which will always visit that happy home 
circle that loses a cherished daughter, comes when the par- 
ents first learn that she loves another, absolutely and irrevoc- 
ably, more than she loves themselves. And this must be so, 
even when, as in this instance, the one selected,—let us be- 
lieve,—out of all the world, on whom the heart of the daughter 
is to lean through life, was Staunch, manly and true. The sor- 
row, primarily, is in the break. Never more, through all 
time, could she be what she had been to father and mother, 
brothers and sisters. An indefinable veil had fallen between 
which none might raise. And so under all the feasting and 
congratulations, merriment and pleasure taking quivered the 
low, minor chord of tender sadness. 

“My daughter, my little one, is mine no longer,” sighed 
the mother; “ nor can she ever be.” 

Aunt Ruth beguiled the evening by a description of a quiet 
wedding at home which she had lately attended. Neither 
ushers nor bridesmaids were needed. The parents received 
their guests at the door of the parlor which had been divested 
of all light furniture to give sufficient room. Between the 


front windows and a little in front extended a floral arch from 
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which depended a bell of white flowers and their leaves, 
while mantel and brackets were decorated with flowering 
plants and vines. At the appointed hour the clergyman pre- 
ceded the bridal couple who stood under the bell, where the 
simple ceremony took place. The bridal pair then turned 
and, standing there, received the congratulations of their 
friends. The bride was dressed in a traveling costume which 
needed no addition but a bonnet and wrap to fit her for the 
street. After refreshments, which were similar to those at 
Dora’s wedding, the guests departed, all except the bride’s 
intimate friends, who staid to throw the inevitable white 
slipper and handful of rice,—customs which have been traced 
back to India and have the antiquity of thousands of years. 
In this case where but few were invited to the house and 
there were many distant friends, this announcement, en- 
graved and on note paper was sent in two envelopes through 


the mail : 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Brown 


announce the marriage of their daughter, 
Mary Amelia, 
to 
Mr. Julius Arthur Jones, 
Tuesday, April 15th, 1887. 
Vernon, N. Y. 

Aunt Ruth also told Florence, Dora’s younger sister, in 
answer to questions, that it would have been perfectly proper 
for David himself to go up the aisle with Dora, instead 
of her father, but it was not so customary in a church wed- 
ding. She described the dress of a widow who marries the 
second time to be of some light, delicate tint like lavender or 
silver-gray, but never white. Nor could she wear the long, 
white veil, reserved for the maiden bride. The father, she 
said, in all cases would pay for the engraving, cards of invi- 
tation, carriages to the church, when these were needed, in 
fact everything that related to his daughter up to the time 
when she became more closely related to another than to 
himself. 

The wedding presents were only shown to the more inti- 
mate friends of the family. Mrs. Porter refused to allow 
them to be paraded on exhibition, a practice which she 
looked upon as ostentatious and vulgar. Though often ob- 
served by what is termed “ our best society,” Mr. and Mrs. 
Porter could not in this way consent to cheapen their pride 
and refinement. 

In looking over these gifts with David, Dora was glad to 
see that none were so costly as to load her with a burden of 
obligation, and that scarcely one but came from a person to 
whom she would gladly have given some token of remembrance. 
She hastened to send to each giver a note of thanks upon the 
reception of the gift. Touched and pleased by the sponta- 
neous tribute which amiability as well as custom had called 
out, Dora deeply felt, for the first time perhaps, that “ the 
whole human family is bathed with an element of love like 


a fine ether.” 
— Hester M. Poole. 
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IT IS WELL TO REMEMBER— 
That happiness is not perfection unless it is shared. 
That great possessions may bring great misfortunes. 
That a foolish friend does more harm than a wise enemy. 
That the hardest thing to empty out of the heart is conceit. 
That it is not necessary to be mean because one is a man of 
means. 
That good temper, like a sunny day, sheds a brightness over 
everything. 
That one of the causes that leads us to misfortune is that we live 
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NERVOUS DAYS. 


‘** Let health my nerves and finer fibres brace.””— Thomson. 


What woman has not felt the rarefaction of a day 
when her nerves seem so delicately poised that a feather’s 
weight on the wrong side of the balance sends everything 
skyward and she feels as though she should “fly all to 
pieces.” The children’s voices seem keyed on a higher 
note than usual; the canary’s song is shriller, and however 
sweet are the bells that chime they all seem jangled and 
out of tune. 

When such a day comes to the mother and home-keeper, 
her smallest cares are burdens almost too heavy to be borne ; 
she sees, in the sudden keenness of her mental vision, all the 
duties of a far-reaching future spread out as in a panoramic 
view and brought by the lens of her distorted fancy within 
touching distance. 

I remember such a day, now several summers past, when 
the sunlight and flowers were calling me to come out and 
keep them company, but I resolutely shut my heart to their 
enticing, feeling that life was all too short and its stern duties 
too many for me to waste a moment in paths of pleasantness. 
My daughter Grace, then a little maiden of three years, 
watched my hurrying steps and nervous fingers until she 
could bear it no longer, and cried out: “ Mamma, mamma, 
what are you in such a ‘cully’ for?” 

‘““Mamma must hurry, dear, she has so much to do.” 

“What is ‘so much,’ mamma?” said the little questioner, 
and I, in a most convincing way, enumerated about half a 
hundred bits of work that would take me a month to accom- 
plish, and then this small philosopher made answer: “ But 
you don’t have to do it all to-day!” 

I flung aside my sewing and, taking my little preacher by 
-the hand, went out and spent a pleasant half-hour under the 
trees, where, with my clearer vision, I realized that I had 
allowed my “sea of troubles” to roll towards me until I was 
in danger of being overwhelmed, when a tiny hand and voice 
had stayed the tide. 

But though we cannot always see the hand nor hear the 
voice, the remedy is certainly somewhere for each and every 
one of us, and it is a positive duty to ourselves and to those 
about us to seek and use the one best suited to our needs, as 
the feeling, if encouraged, soon rusts out the finest spirit and 
corrodes the heart. 

One will find her surcease from sorrow in a poem from a 
favorite author, or a lively chat with a neighbor; while to 
another there is a 

“ Pleasure in the pathless woods,” 


and only in the solitude of nature can she find balm for her 
fretted soul, when she yields herself to the 


“ Witchery of the soft blue sky” 


and lets it 
** Melt into her heart.”’ 


The means to the desired end will be found as varied as 
are the modes of expressing the feeling, for we do not 
all speak the same language. One nervous invalid, with 
every comfort that fond parents can devise, writes: “There 
are days when it seems that the very ticking of the 
clock will crush me.” While another sufferer, the mother 
of two boys engaged in an animated discussion as to the 
best way to “pitch” a ball so that it will “curve,” sud- 
denly appeared upon the scene with uplifted hand and voice. 
The frightened amazement upon the boys’ faces was a rev- 
elation to her, and as her hand fell she explained apol- 
ogetically, “Somehow, boys, your tongues do wag on me 
awful to-day.” 


according to the example of others. 


—Lillian Park Wetherell. 
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MOLLY BISHOP’S FAMILY. 
FROM BABYHOOD TO MEN AND WOMEN. 
A Home Story oF LIFE’s VICISSITUDEs. 


By THE AUTHOR OF “TEN DOLLARS ENOUGH,” “ PROGRESSIVE HOUSE- 
KEEPING,” Etc., Etc. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
MRS. WELLES’S PLANS—MEG’S DIARY. 


OLLY had begged Mrs. Welles not to 
add in any way to the allowance she 
had considered sufficient for Meg. 
She had somewhat regretted that her 
daughter was going in company with 
a woman of large means; she would 
have liked her to know something of 
the thrifty life a student usually has to 
live, because she knew in this way 
only could she acquire an intimate 
knowledge of London life and ways. 
Living in expensive lodgings she 
would never do this, but of course she 
could not amie with the opportunity she had, and therefore 
when accepting Mrs. Welles’s offer she only said: “She is 
going under too luxurious auspices; I wish she could live 
something of the life that you and I did, part of the time 
at least.” 

Mrs. Welles laughed and said: “I don’t suppose Meg will 
quarrel with her chances of enjoying some of the luxuries of 
London life.” 

Nothing more was said; but when Meg and Mrs. Welles 
had paid their tribute to the sea (for both suffered sea sick- 
ness) and could begin to believe that life was worth living, 
Mrs. Welles told Meg of a project she had, leaving her to 
decide on it. Happily Mrs. Welles, strong willed, clear 
minded woman as she was, had not the manner of treating 
young people as if they could not have a will or taste, but 
must submit themselves entirely to their elders,—a manner 
that is always exasperating to the youthful mind. 

“ Meg, I have been thinking of a little plan, and Cuthbert 
is quite willing we should carry it out, but as you have come 
with me for a year’s enjoyment as well as study, I will do 
nothing to disappoint you. If you object to roughing it, say 
so, and the plan shall drop. Mr. Welles, as you know, has to 
go to Russia to see to affairs there and may be away some 
months. My plan is to put Lois for study with my old 
friend Madame Ferani, who is a thorough artist and ex- 
cellent woman, and who,will tell me, quite regardless of 
whether she will thereby gain or lose a pupil, whether Lois 
has the remarkable talent she seems to have, or not. If, 
after a trial, Madame Ferani thinks it worth while to give her 
more than the usual advantages, I meant to enter her as a 
pupil in Madame Ferani’s studio, and arrange my own course 


house midway between the studio and the South Kensington 
Museum, so as to suit you both. Wecould then lead a home- 
like life, see friends, etc. 

“Now it is only the latter part of the programme that I 
thought I would alter. Your mother wished you might live 
just the old life she and I lived. I said nothing, but her 
words roused old memories, and the idea grew upon me. I, 
too, would like to renew my youth in that way. There was 
no privation but, of course, no luxuries whatever. We used 
to plan and economize for every pleasure we enjoyed, and yet 
what happy days they were! I don’t care to go back to the 
economy unless I can do it just in the old neighborhood, but 
I must say I would like to see if Cambridge sausages and 
pigeon pies will taste as good now, eaten, not as part of a 


| with tears and smiles. 
according to ite I had some thought of taking a furnished | 


meal but as the meal itself, as they did when they were 
rather rare luxuries, being more expensive than most kinds 
of food.” 

Meg enjoyed the idea. She had heard her mother talk of 
old days and the way they lived in London; the many little 
economical pleasures they had, until that part of her mother’s 
life seemed as familiar as her own; and she had almost re- 
gretted that Mrs. Welles’s means made it natural to lead the 
conventional life of well-to-do people. 

“*Then that is settled. We will go to the Alexandre Hotel. 
Dear me, don’t I remember its being built, and thinking what 
a very luxurious place it was. Luxurious hotels were not so 
general when I was a girl as now. Comfort and dingyness 
sufficed then. And when Cuthbert and I stayed there the last 
time we were in London, how he did abuse it! and certainly 
it did not seem anything very splendid by the side of the 
more modern houses. But it will never lose its charming sit- 
uation. The front windows look into Hyde Park, Rotten 
Row and the Drive. That alone is worth a great deal, but 
when you sally forth, turn to your right and in three minutes 
you are at Hyde Park corner; in five at Picadilly. Turn to 
your left and ten minutes’ walk (if you can resist looking about 
you) will take you to South Kensington Museum. 

“ But delightful as the situation is, I should not care to 
make a home there for more than a few days, so I propose 
we stay there for a week and from there look out for lodg- 
ings in some of the smaller streets in Kensington or Bromp- 
ton, where we can be as Bohemian as we like. Shall we 
do that?” 

“T shall be delighted.” 

And the more Meg thought of the matter, the more de- 
lighted she was, and made a resolution to keep a diary for 
her mother and mail it once a week. This she began on 
board the steamer and continued faithfully all through her 
stay in London. It was very bright reading for any one, and 
who will not understand the pleasure it was (not unmixed 
with tears, however,) for Molly to read Meg’s wanderings in 
the neighborhood she had known so well; how Mrs. Welles 
pointed out their favorite bun shop, the pastry cook’s where 
they had bought their dainties, the small circulating library to 
which they had subscribed, and told her how few of these had 
changed hands in all the years that had passed. She even 
described how the young woman in the pastry cook’s who 
used to be called the “ Knightsbridge beauty” had become a 
still coquettish spinster whd wore her hair in exactly the 
same way as when Molly had admired her, only that the ten- 
dril-like locks that had made her youthful brow so charming, 
made the faded, sunken temples look still older. All the 
pretty little ways she had had, Mrs. Welles said she had still, 
only some how they did not look so pretty at forty as at 
twenty or so. 

All this and very much more Molly read in that dear diary, 
But, this part of her experiences fol- 
lowed some time after her settlement in London, but quite as 
amusing was the account of their life on shipboard and their 


| landing. 


“You remember, dear mother,” wrote Meg from Liver- 


| pool, “dear Aunt Charlotte’s sensitiveness about the English 


climate, how she protested against Mr. Welles’s abuse of it. 
Well, she has given in at last, and declares she will never de- 
fend it again, it did serve her such a bad trick. The day be- 
fore we landed was so lovely! There was a party of young 


girls on board, so enthusiastic about everything, and as every 
bit of land with a name came in view, they had a bit to quote or 
a novel to refer to in which it was mentioned, and Mrs. Welles 
was delighted with them. We came in sight of the Skelligs 
about 10 o’clock at night, but there was a lovely moon so 
they were visible, and these girls were in raptures,” 


a day | 
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““*Oh, there are the Skelligs! we are really “ Off the Skel- 
ligs!”’ Then followed a discussion about Jean Ingelow’s 
most delightful book. And the next day Snowdon and the 
Great Orme’s Head were greeted with equally delighted 
recognition. 

“¢And isn’t the weather perfect! Why, I did not know they 
ever had such weather as this in England!’ 

“Mrs. Welles looked on with glistening eyes of triumph, 
and said: ‘No, I suppose Americans believe the sun never 
shines, and we never see a blue sky until we leave our 
own country. I wonder they never ask themselves how it is 
that roses and many other flowers never attain such perfec- 
tion anywhere else; and let me tell you if you are in London 
in spring you will find rhododendrons and other American 
plants in such glorious beauty as you never saw them in out 
of doors in their native land.’ 

“T, too, gloried a little in the fact that Old England, which 
is dear to me because you love it so, was showing herself so 
beautiful to us. As we approached Liverpool, Mr. Welles 
informed us that there was every chance of our landing in the 
afternoon; the captain was making every effort. We had 
hardly hoped for it, but as the news grew more certain that 
we should be in time to cross the bar, we all hastened to our 
staterooms and got our things together. The stewardess 
stripped the beds, and there was all the commotion of leaving 
the vessel, when, lo! in a minute everything changed. We 
had been so busy below that we had not noticed a growing 
darkness, but when we reached the saloon we found it crowded 
with people all cloaked and ready for shore, with their hand 
baggage around them; but, instead of the usual good-tem- 
pered chatter going on, all were in a state of consternation. 

“Mr. Welles went to see what the trouble was, and came to 
tell us that a fog had fallen. I did not realize what that meant 
to us, and I laughed; for I really was anxious to see a real 
English fog, of which I had heard so much. 

“*1’m much afraid we have to remain on board all night, 
after all.’ 

“*What!’ I said. 
in such good time !’ 

“* Ves, but the Captain thinks the tender will not be able to 
find us in the fog.’ 

“And so it turned out; and such a forlorn-looking crowd as 
we were, with our light baggage all about us, until ten at night, 
when word came that we could not land! Dear Aunt Char- 
lotte was so vexed, although she bore Mr. Welles’s jokes very 
well. And such confusion as there was !—such objurgation 
of stewards and stewardesses !—for we had seen all our sheets 
in a mixed heap in the morning, yet the beds were remade, 
and they pretended that they had been able to fish out the 
sheets that belonged to each bed; needless to say we slept 
in our rugs that night. Next morning, when the fog had 
partially cleared and we were told the tender was alongside, 
and had gone on deck, Aunt Charlotte told me she never 
would again say a word in defense of the climate, for although 
it had ‘cleared,’ we could not see people at the other end of 
the deck, and, when I looked up, I saw in the sky something 
round and whitish that reminded me very much of the way the 

lumps of ice looked in tumblers of water at the hotel table in 
Cincinnati. Don’t you remember? I could hardly believe it 
was the sun!” 

And so on, for months, came this diary, and it was full of 
London experiences; sometimes giving a full account of a 
cooking lesson, and, at others, little details of their own 
lives,—how they managed to have little dinners and suppers 
at a small expense; how an art student, with whom she had 
made acquaintance, managed to live on two dollars and a 
half a week ; the little delicacies she cooked in her own room, 

living ever so much better than many who boarded cheaply, 


‘And we are all ready, and the vessel is 


but yet paid double what she spent. In all this, Meg’s share 
of her mother’s practicability was shown in the fact that she 
gave recipes and expenses always as part of the subject. 

Monday evenings Doctor Milne spent with Molly. It was the 
day Meg’s letters usually arrived, and at first she read him 
parts of them; then, as she really grew fond of him, she read 
the whole. Mrs. Lennox and her family often joined them, 
and, as the diary became more interesting, they all came 
regularly. But as Molly read these effusions of her daughter, 
she began to suspect a fact, which was confirmed by Mr. 
Lennox’s saying: 

“Your daughter need not have gone so far to find an avoca- 
tion; her evident vocation is resident. The girl of her age 
who can write so graphically as that is going to do something 
with her pen!” 

Doctor Milne’s eyes kindled, and he said, quietly: 

“That is what I think. This is too valuable and too good 
not to be published.” 

And this was Molly’s opinion, too; and, therefore, we will 
dip no more into the diary, which Doctor Milne, with Molly’s 
delighted consent, began at once transcribing on the heavier 
paper that would find favor with a publisher, writing, as all 
aspirants for print must do, “on one side the paper only,” so 
that when Meg should return, she would find she had written 
a book without knowing it. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
KATE’S VOCATION. 


Kate had been the one delicate member of the Bishop 
family. But for her, no doctor’s services would have been 
needed, and, year by year, Molly had dreaded that each 
would be the last of her darling ; but after her seventh year, 
although they had all grown to think of her as an invalid and 
to look on her fragile appearance as a sign of weakness, as a 
matter of fact she grew strong, and had as few ailments as 
others. 

Nevertheless she had been so tender a flower, that Molly 
could hardly believe she was to have her for long, and never 
found courage to make plans for her future. Thus she was 
allowed to study in a desultory fashion, not altogether unsat- 
isfactory as to results. 

But if her mother did not dare to look forward for her, she 
did so for herself, and from the age of five, when she an- 
nounced that when she grew up she meant to keep a candy 
store, because she would then a/ways have change, to the time 
when she said that she would be a dressmaker, she was always 
planning for being “grown up.” This last decision lasted so 
long, and the child showed such skill in making doll’s clothes 
that it really did seem as if her own judgment was right, 
especially when, as she grew into a tall, slim girl of fourteen, 
she arranged her own frocks with a cleverness that ensured 
them a peculiar grace. She was very fond, too, of arranging 
the drapery of Meg’s and her mother’s dresses. Sometimes 
she would do wonders with a shawl, and as Meg grew to be 
her mother’s right hand in both kitchen and dining-room, so 
Kate became the decorator in general to the house, and the 
parlor gave evidence of her graceful fancies. 

And yet, when John began seriously his study of chemistry, 
Kate was his sympathetic companion. She helped him often 
in making experiments when once his mother had fitted up 
his promised laboratory, and when, for recreation, those ex- 
periments took the form of photography, she helped him 
enthusiastically. Not a whit did she mind the stained fingers 
if she could flourish triumphantly a photograph of the house, 
taken by herself! Then, one after another, Molly and all her 
friends sat to the young artists, John attending to the camera 


and Kate to the posing and draping. Sometimes the order 
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was reversed, and John posed the subjects and Kate took the 

likeness ; but there was always a good-tempered outcry at this. 

Such dowdy dresses as the women seemed to wear, with ram- 
rods run down them from crown to heel, and such enormous 
hands! The men fared even worse. They stood rigidly at 
“ease,” and “lounged” like wooden men. And so, at last, 
Kate was always the “artist” of the occasion. 

Very soon John turned his attention to other interesting 
things that his profession opened up to him, but Kate only 
grew more fond of the former pursuit, and very soon she be- 
gan to experiment and invent little improvements for herself, 
and her photographs gradually passed from the first crude 
efforts to have a softness and clearness very like professional 
work, and some said they had an individuality that the latter 
rarely has. 

Kate—who, of course, knew all about Meg’s love affair and 
was an ardent admirer of Doctor Milne—contrived to do her 
sister a great kindness at this time, and our tender little 
mother winked at the proceeding. Of course Kate did not 
hide her light under a bushel (what genius of fifteen ever 
does?) and the family portraits, taken in every mood and 
manner, were sent across the water; then those of their neigh- 
bors and friends, and, of course, among them one of Doctor 
Milne. I don’t know whether Kate thought that this would 
be very precious to Meg or not, although I have no doubt she 
did; but Molly knew, if Meg had not mistaken herself, that 
this portrait would be very dear to her, but she avoided seem- 
ing to think there was any more significance in it than in 
sending that of Mr. Lennox. 

This taste of Kate’s, and her apparent talent for it, led 
Molly to wonder whether it might not be a desirable career 
for her. True, she had never heard of a woman photog- 
rapher; but, a few years ago, one never heard of a woman 
doctor, and, although a dozen physical reasons might be 
urged against the latter profession for women, she could not 
see one against photography. Before saying anything to 
Kate, or any one else, about it, Molly determined to consult 
one of the best known New York photographers about the 
matter. She did not know the artist intimately, but she knew 
he would give her the information. 

Mr. Marani was an Italian, and he listened courteously to 
what Molly told him, and evidently attached very little im- 
portance to what she said about Kate’s talent; even when 
she showed what she considered Kate’s best work, he (after 
looking at it) only said: 

“Yes, there is evidence.of artistic taste in the posing, and 
even the photograph is very good for an amateur so young.” 

And Molly understood at once that he did not think it at 
all wonderful for an amateur of maturer age. 

“Yes, it is quite good; but, to be candid, your daughter 
barely knows the A, B, C of the art, and there is the whole 
alphabet to learn. Who taught her so far?” 

“Noone. She has learned by experiment all she knows.” 

“Ah!” said Marani, taking up the photograph again. 
“That makes a difference. One who, with so little help, has 
taught herself so much, may go far.” 

“But you don’t think there is any reason why a woman 
should not make it a profession?” 

“Certainly not. The best photographer in Naples is a 
woman! Only your daughter must not think the battle won, 
even after she has studied for years. I, to-day, feel that my 
art is but half learned, because new things are always turning 
up and vast possibilities lie in the future, of which we get 
occasional glimpses, but cannot seize, although every artist 
worthy the name, all over the world, works to reach them 
every day and hour.” 

He gave her information as to what kinds of books to get, 


and where she might be able to obtain good instruction for 


Kate. For this he recommended a small Italian photog- 
rapher, of no particular reputation. 

“He knows, just as well as I do, all about the taking of 
photographs. He was my assistant, but he has no artistic 
taste ; so he will never make a name—never, unless he finds 
some partner who is an artist. But he can teach all the 
mechanical part and the effects as well as any one, and your 
daughter will not need the artistic part; that can never be 
taught. If she has that in her, she will make a good artist; 
if she has it not, it is useless. She can take a likeness, but 
she could never make a good picture of it.” 

Molly left, feeling very hopeful. His manner had changed 
directly he found that Kate had worked unaided. Not to let 
the grass grow under her feet, and wishing to have some cer- 
tain news to take home, she went to the address of Mr. Nelli, 
given her by Marani, and talked with him about her daughter. 
She found he was only too glad to have a pupil. He was 
married and evidently poor, and his wife, who lived on the 
premises (for he was not prospering enough to have a studio 
in a fashionable thoroughfare), acted as attendant. 

Mrs. Nelli was a pretty and, seemingly, a very silly young 
American woman, who had, no doubt, been married for her 
beaux yeux, and brought nothing else to the housekeeping. 
The untidy, dusty little lounge, the carpet swept only in the 
center, her own dress of faded pale blue, with shabby ribbons 
and dirty laces, showed that, without the glimpse Molly caught 
of a once trim, little shoe, buttonless and untidy. Her head 
was apparently the seat of her vanity, and all the time she 
had for personal adornment was evidently bestowed on the 
arrangement of her hair. 

Matters were soon settled between them, and, when Molly 
reached home, she had arranged for Kate to go into town 
daily to learn all she could with Mr. Nelli, and a year or two 
later she would try to give her further advantages, if her 
progress seemed to justify it. 

—Catherine Owne. 


[The next installment will be the conclusion—“All’s well that 
ends well.” 
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ONLY A STEP. 
Only a step—and we pass away 
From all that life holds dear, 
To the dawn of an eternal day 
Where One wipes every tear. 


Only a step—and the last farewell 
To those we love on earth, 

Is but the chime of a distant bell 
That another soul has birth. 


Only a step —and the river rolls 
Away from the shores of time, 

Bearing its freight of immortal souls 
Beyond this earthly clime. 


Only a step—and the silver cord 
Is loosed from its mortal shrine, 

To dwell forever more with God 
In the light of His grace divine. 


Only a step—and the gates unfold 
Of that home beyond the skies, 

Where the streets are paved with shining gold, 
And we dwell in Paradise. 


Only a step—and the pure in heart 
Shall behold Him with the blest, 

And hear those words we know in part: 
“Come unto me and rest.”’ 


—Alice D. Abell. 


Hopes, what are they? Beads of morning 
Strung on slender blades of glass, 

Or a spider’s web adorning 
In a strait and dangerous pass.— Wordsworth, 
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GASTRONOMIC THOUGHTS AND SUGGESTIONS. 
SUPPLEMENTED WITH VALUABLE TESTED RECIPES. 


[Zhis series of papers is Original in GOOD HOUSEKEEPING and is not 
printed elsewhere. It is the only series which Miss Parloa prepares for 


publication regularly.) 
XXVII. 


THANKSGIVING DINNER. 

A young housekeeper asks for suggestions in regard to a 
Thanksgiving dinner for six. Here is a Bill of fare which 
almost anybody can follow: 

Cream-of-Rice Soup. 


Cold Boiled Ham. 
Mashe. Potatoes. 


Roast Turkey. 
Baked Sweet Potatoes. 
French Peas. 
Cranberry Sauce. Celery. 


Celery Salad. 


Cabinet Pudding, Foaming Sauce. Mince Pie. 
Crackers. Cheese. Fruit. Nuts. 
Coffee. 


If the housekeeper has a servant, the dinner can be served 
with ease. If, however, she does her own work, and, there- 
fore, must not only cook the meal, but also place dishes on 
and take others from the table, it will be wise to omit the 
soup and salad, making the dinner one of two courses. If 
the housekeeper had simply the duty of preparing and serv- 
ing the dinner, her task would be comparatively easy; but 
this is not all. She must be ready to see her guests and sit 
down to dinner with them—not an easy matter after hours of 
hard work in the kitchen. By careful preparation on the day 
before, however, her task may be so lightened that she shall 
have time to enjoy the company of her friends. 

The materials required for a dinner prepared according to 
the above Bill of fare are: A turkey weighing eight or ten 
pounds, a small ham, six small sweet potatoes, eight large 
Irish potatoes, two cans of French peas, one fowl weighing 
about five pounds, a large bunch of celery, or two small ones, 
one quart of cranberries, one gill and a half of salad dressing, 
a mince pie, sdgar, butter, eggs, seasoning, milk, bread, 
crackers, cheese, fruit, half a pint of fine-ground coffee, half 
a cupful of rice, one quart of stale sponge cake, one gill of 
English currants, one gill of raisins, and half a gill of thin 
slices of citron. 

Have everything in the house early in the morning on the 
day before Thanksgiving. The mince pie should, of course, 
be made several days in advance. Thoroughly wash and 
scrape the ham; then put it in a large kettle and on the fire. 
Cover with cold water; and when the water begins to boil, 
set back where it will hardly bubble for four hours. At the 
end of that time remove the ham from the fire and let it par- 
tially cool in the water ; then take it from the water and draw 
off the skin. Place the ham, fat side up, in a large dripping- 
pan, and sprinkle over it a large tablespoonful of sugar. Cook 
in a moderately hot oven for an hour; then transfer it to a 
meat dish, and set away to cool. 

As soon.as the ham is put on to boil, singe, draw and wash 
the fowl. Put it in a stewpan, and cover it with cold water— 
two quarts and a pint. Heat the water to the boiling-point, 
and then set the pan back where the water will just bubble 
until the meat is tender. When it is tender, take off the pan, 
and cool its contents quickly. When they are cool, skim off 
the fat, and take up the chicken and set it away; it may be 
used for a white fricassee or be warmed in cream sauce for 
the Thanksgiving breakfast. 


Strain the chicken broth, and, after reserving half a cupful, 
return the rest to the stewpan. Add one-third of a cupful of 
rice, a level tablespoonful of salt, and one-third of a teaspoon- 
ful of pepper. Place the stewpan on the stove where its con- 
tents will cook slowly. Put two tablespoonfuls of butter in a 
small frying-pan, and add two tablespoonfuls each of chopped 
carrot, turnip, onion, and celery. Cover, and place on the 
fire where the vegetables will cook slowly for twenty minutes. 
Stir often, and do not let the vegetables brown. At the 
end of the twenty minutes draw the vegetables to one side 
of the pan, and press the butter from them; then put them 
into the soup-pot. Into the butter remaining in the pan put 
one tablespoonful of flour, and stir the mixture until it is 
smooth and frothy; then stir it into the soup. Add a piece 
of cinnamon about two inches long, a bit of mace, and two 
cloves. Cook gently for two hours; then take out the whole 
spice. Rub the soup through a fine sieve, and set away to 
cool. This is to be finished just before dinner the next day. 

As soon as the soup is put on to simmer pick all the stems 
and imperfect fruit from the quart of cranberries. Wash the 
berries and put them in a stewpan with a pint of boiling water. 
Add two cupfuls of granulated sugar, and place the stewpan 
on the hottest part of the stove. Watch the fruit while it is 
cooking, so that it shall not boil over. Boil rapidly for about 
fifteen minutes, mashing the berries against the side of the 
stewpan. Pour the sauce into two pint bowls or moulds and 
set away to harden. It will turn out in a handsome form 
when cold. 

Wash and wipe the sweet potatoes; also pare the Irish po- 
tatoes, cover them with cold water, and set away. Now make 
the salad dressing, and after covering the bowl containing it, 
set it away inacold place. Clean the turkey, and after making 
the dressing, stuff and truss the turkey and put it awayina 
cool place. Next prepare the fruit for the pudding. Butter a 
mould that holds about two quarts and sprinkle the sides and 
bottom with some of the fruit. Cut the stale sponge cake in 
thin slices and arrange in layers in the mould, sprinkling each 
layer with fruit. When all the materials have been used, cover 
the dish and set it away. Now crack the nuts and arrange 
them in adish with the raisins. This is about all that can be 
done in advance. 

Suppose the dinner is to be served at two o’clock. On the 
morning of Thanksgiving day, after breakfast is over, give 
attention first to the cabinet pudding. Beat together four 
eggs, one tablespoonful of sugar, the grated rind of a lemon, 
about one-third of a nutmeg, grated, and half a teaspoonful of 
salt. When the mixture is well beaten add a scant quart of 
milk. Pour this custard slowly on the cake and fruit that 
were put in the mould the day before. Set ina cool place 
until half an hour before the time for dinner; then put it in a 
steamer and cook until you are ready to serve it. It should 
be steamed for an hour and a quarter, but will not be damaged 
by an extra half hour’s cooking. 

Scrape and wash the celery. Put half of it in a bowl of ice 
water and set it in a cold place. Cut the remainder in pieces 
about half an inch long. Put these in a bowl and cover with 
ice water. Just before dinner is served pour off the water, 
mix the gill and a half of salad dressing with the celery, and 
turn into a salad bowl. 

When the celery has been cleaned and set away open two 
cans of French peas. Turn them into a strainer and let cold 
water run on them, to rinse them. Now put them in a sauce- 
pan with one tablespoonful of butter, one of sugar, one tea- 
spoonful of salt, and the half-pint of stock that was saved from 
the soup. Set away until ten minutes before the time for 
serving. At that time put them on the hottest part of the 

range and let them boil rapidly for ten minutes; then turn 
them into a vegetable dish, and serve. 
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If the turkey weighs between eight and ten pounds put it 
in the oven about two hours and a quarter before dinner. 
Baste it every fifteen or twenty minutes. Put the giblets on 
to cook for the gravy. 

An hour before dinner put the sweet potatoes in to bake, 
and twenty-five minutes later begin to cook the Irish potatoes. 

Put the soup where it will slowly get heated to the boiling 
point. When it begins to boil add half a pint of milk and an 
equal quantity of cream. Let the soup boil up once; then 
strain and serve. 

While the soup is heating and the vegetables cooking the 
turkey gravy and the pudding sauce may be made. To make 
the sauce, beat half a cupful of butter to a cream and grad- 
ually beat into it one cupful of powdered sugar; then add the 
grated rind and the juice of a lemon, as well as a light grating 
of nutmeg. Beat the whites of two eggs to a stiff froth and 
beat the yolks intothem. Now beat the eggs into the sugar 
and butter. Place the bowl in a pan of boiling water and set 
the pan on the fire. Stir for three minutes and gradually add 
a gill of boiling water. Take from the fire at once, and keep 
the bowl in a warm—not hot—place until the time for serving 
the pudding. If the flavor of wine be liked, omit the lemon 
and substitute a gill of hot wine for the boiling water. 

Have the coffee ground, heated, and put in a dry pot some 
time before dinner. If a biggin be used instead of a common 
coffee-pot some boiling water should be poured on the dry 
coffee when the pudding is served; indeed, no matter what 
method be followed, this will be the time to make the coffee. 
It will become flat if it stands long after it is made. 

Cold ham has been recommended for the second dish of 
meat because as a rule that dish is not touched, and yet it 
gives a more festive appearance to the dinner. Cold tongue, 
chicken pie or a dish of game might be used instead of ham. 
The advantage of taking ham is, that it will keep for some 
time and be a nice relish at any meal. 

—Maria Parioa. 
(Copyright by Maria Parloa. All rights reserved.) 
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WASH THE DISHOLOTH. 

Now that diseases are known to be caused by germs, one is 
on the lookout for death in almost anything. Even a dish- 
cloth may generate the germs that cause sickness and death. 
If it is black and stiff, and sour, throw it into the fire. Keep 
your dishcloth clean, if you have to eat without a tablecloth, 
do without curtains to your windows and cake for your tea, 
and have to let your face dry after washing it. Let the weeds 
grow in your garden, let the holes in the heels of your hus- 
band’s or children’s hose go undarned, let the shoes go with- 
out blacking for Sunday, if necessary, but do not neglect to 
wash the dishcloth. 

A tidy housekeeper writes: “I have smelled a whole house 
full of typhoid fever in one dishcloth. I had some neighbors 
once—clever, good sort of folks. One autumn four of them were 
taken sick with the typhoid fever. The doctor ordered the 
vinegar barrels whitewashed, and threw about forty cents’ 
worth of carbolic acid into the swill-pail department. I went 
into the kitchen and made gruel. I needed a dishcloth, looked 
around for one, and found several. And such rags! I burned 
them all, and called the daughter to get me a dishcloth. She 
looked around on the table. ‘Why,’ said she, ‘there were 
about a dozen here this morning.’ She looked in the wood- 
box, on the mantel-piece, and felt in the cupboard. ‘Well,’ 
I said, ‘I saw some old, black, rotten rags lying around, and 
I burned them, for there is death in such dishcloths, and you 
must never use such again.’ I took turns in nursing that 
family for weeks, and I believe those dirty dishcloths were 
the cause of all that hard work.” 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
THE CHILDREN’S TOYS. 
AND A PLEASANT PLACE FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 

[ is the first rainy days of autumn that bring 
the children—happily occupied out of doors 
during the summer—into the house, with 
their hands full of clay to be baked, their 
pockets full of shells, pebbles, and sand, 
their muddy shoes, loud voices, and _ bois- 
terous, upsetting ways. They troop into the 
sitting-room, where their mother has estab- 
lished herself to sew quietly, and in five 
minutes chaos has come ;—the floor is lit- 
tered with trash, and there is not a chair free 
== tosit upon. And mamma realizes that this 
is only the beginning of a long seige of her patience and 
good-humor. Every day will bring the same experience, and 
yet she cannot make her children feel that their home is a 
prison; that they must move in a certain line and burden 
every moment’s enjoyment with a sense of care. If her own 
comfort alone was concerned, submission of that would be 
certain, but other grown members of the family are less com- 
placent. The father is apt to come in and kick a pile of 
blocks out of his way with an exclamation of disgust, and 
sisters and aunts look unhappy over “ the horrid litter.” 

There is one blessed gift which Nature probably bestowed 
upon women with a direct reference to their management of 
children,—ingenuity. Few of us use it sufficiently or know 
how readily it responds to demands. If we did, the difficul- 
ties of domestic government would be greatly reduced. In 
the midst of my perplexity over the litter and confusion in 
my household I stepped into a neighbor’s the other day and 
learned something which I want to confide to distressed 
mothers. 

My friend was sitting serenely in her special corner of her 
bright dining-room, embroidering, while her two boys were 
playing about. Yet everything looked peaceful and orderly. 

“ How is it?” I asked expressively. 

She answered by a merry look which deferred explanation, 
and not long after her boys disappeared in the kitchen where 
a slow fire burned in the range, to bake some little pans of 
clay which they had prepared on a broad, smooth board. 
Then she said: 

“My dear, I was bothered to death, as every mother is, by 
the dreary disorder, until I recollected that these little beings 
who come into our homes to be at dhce our delight and tor- 
ment have absolutely no idea of processes, do not know how 
anything is to be created, and need to be instructed what the 
nature of a plan is and aided to carry out any one that is sug- 
gested. The command ‘Keep your toys in place’ seems un- 
just when having but one receptacle for their miscellaneous 
collection they are obliged to turn out everything in order to 
find a single article. Realizing this I thought of a way to in- 
sure their pleasure with‘the minimum of discomfort to others. 
They love to be where I am, and they love the light, warmth, 
and cheerfulness of the sitting-room. So I set aside one 
spot, the sunny space beneath that west window. Then I got 
a strong box, two feet wide, three long, and one and a half 
deep, put a lid on it with two hinges, and covered the sides 
and ends with turkey-red calico, stretched plainly around and 
tacked at intervals. On the lid I laid straw and over that put 
a layer of the calico drawn tightly and tacked, finishing off 
by a flounce all around the edges. 

“So far this was a very ordinary thing, but now came my 
contrivance. I recollected how we women like to have snug 
corners appropriated to our possessions, drawers with divis- 
ions and workstands with compartments, and what aids to 
keeping order such arrangements are. Children take delight 
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in such minute receptacles and quickly show a sense of 
method when they are allowed the convenience of a division 
drawer or basket. Resolving to afford my children every 
possible facility, I had a deep tray made for the box, extend- 
ing half way down and resting on side slats, very simply. 
Then I myself divided both the tray and the bottom of the 
box into compartments with crossed slats of wood, making in 
all twenty-four receptacles. Then I wrote on each compart- 
ment in ink the name of the article belonging there. In the 
tray is kept everything light, while iron and wooden toys lie 
on the bottom. ‘They can easily lift out the tray themselves 
and set it on the floor, replacing it when they have taken out 
what they want. The box is on castors, but there is another 
contrivance which is not revealed until you lift up the hang- 
ing flounce. See, at each end of the box is a screw which 
pulls out this little shelf, only a plain pine board a foot and a 
half square, covered with oiled cloth. The shelf at this end 
belongs to the older boy, and the other one to the younger. 
Here they play checkers, tea-party, write, paint, and model in 
clay. A slight rubbing with a wet cloth cleanses it and it is 
pushed back out of the way when not in use.” 

“‘ And those two little red chairs sitting at either end of the 
box are just the right height for them to use with their shelf- 
table,” I commented admiringly. 

“But did you not have a great deal of trouble in teaching 
them the proper use of their things? 

“Not nearly so much as you might suppose. In that 
waste basket which always stands in the corner they must put 
all their trash and empty it every day, themselves. Children 
can be taught order if one helps instead of scolding. When- 
ever I find a stray toy lying about, I call it a vagrant and put 
it under arrest for some period; sometimes I impose a fine 
before it is restored. The children, appreciating justice, 
take this in good part, and are usually anxious to maintain 
order. I think there is a great deal in making them feel that 
they are members of a community and have obligations to 
discharge.” 

“Some are lawless,” I sighed, “and own no obligations. 
And then, do you not find that having all their possessions 
mixed in this manner makes them quarrelsome? I should 
think that they would be forever encroaching upon one an- 
other’s rights and wanting the same thing at the same time ?” 

“T own that was a difficulty at first.” Nothing, said my 
friend thoughtfully, “is more puzzling than to train the 
aggressive tendencies of children into ways of forbearance 
and generosity. And they cannot all be placed upon the 
same level and made to yield their possessions at every de- 
mand, for some little ones have naturally a strong sense of 
property, understanding that certain things belong to them and 
others do not; while there are some who lay hold of every- 
thing and want to fight for possession. The piratical instinct 
is very strong in some children and has to be restrained. I 
used to allow each child its own things and permit exclusion, 
but I soon found that the plan did not answer and thought of 
a better way. 

Some trifles must, of course, be personal, but in that case I 
always duplicate, so that each child has its own. But ex- 
pensive toys I always make them understand, belong to both 
equally, and to prevent the disputes sure to arise from both 
trying to get the same thing at the same time I adopted a 
lending system. Now perhaps you will think that all this is 
too much “ red tape,” but any trouble is preferable to a wear 
and tear of nerves and temper, and I assure you that in deal- 
ing with children it is far better to make them feel that they 
are living under certain laws than to interfere personally 
upon every slight occasion. I made a great many little 
tickets, merely pieces of card-board, and wrote on them the 
names of my two boys, giving each one the cards bearing his 


name, and whenever a toy belonging to both is taken from its 
place a ticket is. deposited in its room and this insures the 
borrower inviolable possession for a reasonable time. 

Indeed, I have very little trouble in managing in this way. 
My children are by no means angels, but they have fewer 
quarrels and are more tractable than if I left them mostly to 
their own ways and then brought them to book for every 
slight misdemeanor. The secret is to govern quietly, and 
without much perceptible interference. 

“ But all this 1s easy to you who have had so much experi- 
ence. I should never accomplish such a system,” I said de- 
spondently. 

My friend smiled. “My dear,” she returned cheerfully, 
‘select one of the sunny corners of your sitting-room, arrange 
for your children a box like mine and a pair of little chairs ; 
call it heir castle, and impress upon them the responsibilities 
attaching to their state, and mark me—you will cease to 
lament their incursion into your neat room.” 

Perhaps some of the readers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING will 
think, as I did, that this was good advice. Children must 
have a pleasant place of their own before we can with justice, 


expect them to keep out of our way. 
— Florence H. Brown. 
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DIPHTHERIA FROM OATS. 

Cows are susceptible to infection with human scarlet fever, 
and, in turn, the same disease, which in the cow is very mild, 
may be and has been communicated to human beings by 
means of milk. Epidemics of human scarlet fever have been 
caused in this way, and we are told that in thirty years 543,000 
deaths were caused by this disease in the United Kingdom, 
a large portion of them no doubt by infection from milk. 

It is now established by the experiments of Dr. George 
Turner of London, that diphtheria can be had by cattle and 
communicated by them. Five years ago there was brought 
to him a pigeon which was supposed to have died of strangles ; 
but dissection revealed in its windpipe a well marked mem- 
brane, just as one may see in the throat of a child who has 
died of croup. Other pigeons inoculated with this membrane 
had this disease. Three years later in several epidemics of 
diphtheria, it was learned that the chickens, turkeys and 
pheasants were suffering from a disease apparently identical 
with that which was killing human beings. “I have also 
seen,” says Dr. Turner, “chickens and pigeons which had 
been inoculated with diphtheritic membrane from a child’s 
throat attacked by a disease which in all respects resembled 
what I regard as natural fowl diphtheria.” 

In investigating an epidemic of diphtheria in 1886, Dr. 
Turner learned that in a cottage where the first case occurred 
a kitten had previously suffered from a throat disease and 
had died of it. Two cats had died in a village store and the 
proprietor afterward had diphtheria. The evidence is ample, 
also, that horses have diphtheria. 

There is no doubt that diphtheria, as well as scarletina is 
communicated from man to animals and from animals to men. 
Mankind is exposed to great danger by reason of the ailments 
of domestic animals. The pet cat or the favorite dog or horse 
may be the means of bringing disease and perhaps death into 
the house. It behooves parents to see that their children are 
not allowed to play with or be near any domestic animal that 
has any throat trouble or any appearance of disease. 


A FRENCH physician who holds that groaning and crying are 
operations by which nature allays anguish, tells of a man who re- 
duced his pulse from 126 to 60 in the course of afew hours by giving 
full vent to his emotion. If people are unhappy about anything, 
he advises them to go into their rooms and comfort themselves 
with a loud boo-hoo. 
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HOUSEKEEPING IN FOREIGN LANDS. 
IN ENGLAND, 
AN EVIL WITH A REMEDY IN OuR Own HANDs. 


SHALL never forget the surprise 
given to my American ideas by 
the sense of utility and practical 
comfort expressed in all the ap- 
pointments of well-ordered Eng- 
lish homes, and the apparent 
indifference to many of what we 
are used to considering as the 
\ necessities of domestic refine- 
!} ment. Our English sisters un- 
doubtedly out-rank us in that sort 
of genuineness that demands a 
raison d’ etre and that sort of 
independence that does not con- 
sult its neighbor but its own 
peculiar needs, in their domestic 
life and usages. The very homogeneous and versatile char- 
acter of our womankind leads us into many extravagances 
and delusions. We are prompted to consider less what we 
have need of, or what is specially suited to us, than what 
fashion somebody has set in France, what mode of entertain- 
ment is characteristic of Germany, or what social peculiarity 
or custom is affected at that moment in England. So we 
proceed to Paris for our gowns, we bring the coffee parties 
with their German names from the Fatherland, and we try to 
conceal our identity behind a mask of Anglo-manacal man- 
nerism fatal to good sense, which deceives nobody, which 
blights personality and blurs character. When an American 
assumes the characteristics of a foreign race he ceases to 
possess the distinctive and attractive features of his own 
nationality without becoming what he sets out to be. He is 
a mongrel type then, and what the Indians say of the half-breed, 
“no good.” It is unfortunate for us that our very virtues 
may prove a foil to bring us to misfortune. Were American 
women less versatile, less apt, they could not thus bring the 
customs of the whole woman world into their homes, and 
enact any role desired, from Homer’s Andromache to a 
modern Teutonic hostess, a grande dame of the Parisian deau 
monde or a titled lady of the English nobility, with equal 
naiveté and grace. The mental habitude of our women has 
developed in them-an essentially imitative nature and a 
strikingly cosmopolitan view of life such as marks the 
women of no other land. We grope amid the traditions of 
no ancestral customs, are bound by no hoary social code, are 
as free as the air, and as expansive as our vast prairies. So 
for the very want of a recognized code, we look about the 
world-and copy and ape and quote, and fail to develop an 
original character, a national habit, a distinctive social life. 
If we must copy let us take our models from the best domestic 
customs of sister nations, and leave their affectations to 
themselves. Let us not surrender our race individuality, let 
us not forsake our wide and constantly widening opportuni- 
ties as American women, let us not toy with our own destinies 
and play with the potencies of our immortal natures. 

The English woman studies use as the vital element of her 
domestic economy. Her unwritten household code has two 
first principles,—utility and comfort, and to these are added 
as a fringe, never as an essential, such luxuries and elegances 
as are possible and easy to get, and for which no inadequate 
sacrifice is demanded. In an American home, on the con- 
trary, the fringe is almost certain to be there, and if anything 
is lacking it is likely to be various household conveniences. 
Emerson said, “that the Frenchman invented the ruffle, and 


the Englishman added the shirt.” He might have said, too, 
that when an American goes to a foreign market to buy, he 
is a customer to the Frenchman—he buys the ruffle. Here 
in the home of any well-to-do family there is always the in- 
evitable Brussels carpet, the stuffed furniture and lace cur- 
tains in the parlor, and often as a consequence laborious 
denials of comfort and convenience in the kitchen. There 
may be leaky cooking utensils, a beggarly supply of table 
linen, an absence of help, an expenditure of strength and 
health and peace most distressing, but the housewife ap- 
plauds herself for a martyr in a good cause and bravely 
carries her burden on. To our English sister, the essentials 
are her first household gods, and she will deem it no hard- 
ship if the parlor floor be doomed to Canton matting and the 
windows to cretonne hangings, or plain shades. In this 
power to rise above the trivialities of domesticity lies the 
estimable and attractive strength of the Englishwoman. 
During a stay of several months in a large English household 
in a London suburb, there was nevera visible or audible 
creak in the domestic machinery, and, in fact, the household 
was ordered withthe least possible machinery conducive to 
comfort and health. The floors of the sleeping rooms were 
stained and only partly covered with movable rugs, the bed- 
steads were of brass, or brass and iron, the curtains were 
cretonne of tasteful pattern, the bed coverings thick, warm 
blankets. Below there was equal plainness and equal com- 
fort. But such an atmosphere of rest and real living as per- 
vaded that home of refined and cultivated people ! Whatever 
friction there may have been in the management of that 
household never rose to the dignity of a recognition, and so 
was forever and always held subordinate to its higher ends. 
Friends came to lunch or dinner without a ripple of disturb- 
ance of the family life. The house stood for something more 
than its externals. It was not simply a place to eat and sleep. 
Its life was representative of the character and disposition 
and likings of its inmates, and everything there was expres- 
sive of their taste and individuality. If its appointments had 
less of luxury than the houses of the friends who came, that 
was not an important thing; here was comfort and rest and 
home. The family life had its own flavor. 

Our domestic ideas are vast, limitless. We cannot invite 
our friends without lavish hospitality ; we make of our homes 
bazars of tidies and all the useless gewgaws ever beheld in 
the heavens above or the earth beneath, and which have no 
patent right of either beauty or use as title for their existence ; 
we render slavish worship to our neighbor’s manner of life 
and mode of household adornment; we make of life a trivi- 
ality and makeshift: We do all this blindly, gropingly, from 
want of thought, and so have the remedy within our own 


hands. 
—Mrs. Pauline Swalm. 
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FROM QRADLE TO COFFIN. 


We rock the cradle gaily, and swing it to and fro. 

A new life sleeps within it. In tender tones and low, 

A mother soothes to slumber, in !ove-notes soft and mild, 

While held in sleep and safety, there rests an earth-born child, 
As we rock the cradle gaily. 


We lay aside the cradle, the bird its nest has flown, 

And spread its pinions boldly, to make its way alone; 

To fly, to fall in sorrow, or rise and keep its way, 

’*Mid toils, temptations, triumphs, fair fruitage of life’s day. 
As we lay aside the cradle. 


We bend above the coffin, another soul has fled,— 
The earthly fight is over, is won or lost, and dead 
The babe who in the cradle first knew of earthly strife, 
And there, with hands close folded, lies all we know of life, 
As we bend above the coffin. 
—Clark W. Bryan 
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THE ART OF NURSING.—IL. 


PREMONITIONS OF ILLNESS. 


FEELING of languor and weariness pre- 
cedes almost all attacks of illness; very 
often there is also head ache and loss of 
appetite. If these indications are at- 
tended to in time serious mischief may 
be prevented, or if this is impossible 
the severity of the disease may be less- 
ened by timely treatment. Rest, quiet, 
and suitable diet are nature’s remedies, 
and if these are applied at an early stage 
of the indisposition none others may 
be necessary. A person who is ailing 

lH should be kept in bed in a well venti- 

Wes lated room where plenty of fresh air 

is admitted from open windows. If in winter the tempera- 
ture must be regulated by artificial heat, from an open fire, or 
otherwise, as is most convenient, and the window lowered 
from the top. In summer the blinds, or awnings, should be 
arranged to exclude the direct rays of the sun. The invalid 
should be encouraged to sleep as much as possible and never 
awakened on any pretense. If there are children in the 
house they should be kept out of the room. When there is 
pain in the eyes, and headache, reading should be prohibited, 
and in the latter case no visitors should be admitted. A 
warm sponge bath should be given in the morning and a very 
light breakfast,—oatmeal gruel, bread and milk, a cup of 
cocoa, or tea, with a soda cracker, or a thin slice of well made 
toast. If there is no improvement as the day goes on the food 
must be very simple, principally milk, and given in small 
quantities. ‘The difficulty may proceed from an over-burdened 
stomach which requires rest before it can recover tone. When 
there is nausea, fasting for some hours should be tried and 
then a few spoonfuls of cold milk and lime water given cau- 
tiously. When the head is hot relief can be obtained by 
wringing a strip of linen out of ice water and laying a single 
thickness on the forehead. In this case the feet will probably 
be cold and should have bottles of hot water wrapped in flan- 
nel, or a rubber hot water bag put tothem. If the throat is 
sore, a strip of flannel folded several times may be squeezed 
out of cold water and bound around it, covered with a cotton 
bandage. When there is only slight inflammation this will 
relieve it. If there is constipation, a simple enema of warm 
water may be given as safer than any purgative medicine. 
When there is diarrhoea, a flannel bandage should be placed 
over the bowels and the diet consist of boiled milk given cold, 
varied with rice water. No one should be allowed to sleep in 
the same bed with a person who is even slightly indisposed. 
The invalid will rest more quietly alone and it is not fair to 
expose any one to the chance of possible infection. If there 
is no improvement in a few days a doctor should be sent for, 
as the case is beyond home treatment. It is better to call in 
a physician ten times unnecessarily than once to delay sum- 
moning him until it is too late for him to be of use. The cost 
cf medical advice deters some prudent persons from having 
it for what they consider insufficient causes. The prescrip- 
tions of a competent, trustworthy doctor,—and none other 
should be employed,—taken in the beginning of a disease, 
ay be the means of preventing a serious illness, and is worth 
fir more than is ever asked for it. When a physician is called 
in, his directions should be implicitly followed. There is not 
the slightest use in entrusting the case to him and then acting 
upon one’s own judgment whether to carry out his orders or 
not. It is unfair both to him and to the patient, as the suc- 
cess of the treatment depends upon its being faithfully ad- 
ministered. Every doctor can call to mind scores of cases in 


which recovery has been retarded, or rendered impossible, 
by disobedience to his orders. The home nurse does not al- 
ways understand the great importance of what seem to her 
trifles. She should make up her mind that the doctor has a 
good reason for every direction he gives, even if he does not 
at the time stop to explain it, and if she disregards him it is 
at the peril of more or less serious injury to her patient. Es- 
pecially should his commands in regard to diet be most im- 
plicitly observed. No inexperienced nurse is justified in tak- 
ing any responsibility upon herself in this matter in serious 
illness, for then an error in judgment might be fatal. 

An apparently healthy child who vomits soon after waking 
in the morning, is tolerably certain to be ill with some erup- 
tive disease before night. It should be wrapped in a small 
blanket and placed in a warm bath as soon as the sickness 
ceases, then carefully covered with another blanket and wiped 
dry under it, the night dress warmed and replaced with a 
flannel jacket over it and the little invalid put to bed again. 
The throat should be examined, if possible, and a careful 
watch kept for every trace of rash on the face or body. If 
there are other children in the family, it should be isolated 
until the nature of the disturbance is determined. 

When the unmistakable indications of a bad cold are first 
felt, a glass of hot lemonade before going to bed will some- 
times correct the mischief. The feet may be soaked in hot 
water with a couple of tablespoonfuls of mustard stirred in it 
if the cold is in the head. But when this is done, warmer 
stockings than usual should be worn the next day. If the 
chest is sore, it may be rubbed with warm oil, or spirits of 
turpentine, and an extra layer of flannel placed next the skin 
before going out. 

Bad air and bad water are fruitful sources of disease. When 
several members of a household are unwell and seem languid 
and depressed, the cause should be sought for and discovered. 
When there is an outbreak of any infectious malady, as diphth- 
eria, unless the case can be distinctly traced to contagion 
from a previous case, the sanitary condition of the house and 
its surroundings should be suspected and carefully examined. 
The drinking water may be contaminated by leakage from 
some cesspool, or defective drain ; sewer gas may be escaping 
into the dwelling through an untrapped pipe, or decaying re- 
fuse, or vegetables in the cellar may be poisoning the air. 
When the purity of the water is distrusted and none other can 
be obtained it should be boiled before using it. 

—Elisabeth Robinson Scovil. 
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I—SPY. 


Under the spreading apple boughs, 
With the sunlight glinting through, 
Pressing and kissing the little ones there, 
Till they blush with a rosier hue. 


The children dear are gathered in— 
Edith and Blanch and Clair— 

Whose voices ring out, with a joyous shout, 
Just under my window, and where 


They count out, in the self-same way 
Of many a year gone by, 

That they may see who the hunter will be 
In their favorite game of ‘“‘I—spy!” 


“ Monkey, monkey,— bottle of beer,— 
How many monkeys are there here ? 

One, two, three! Now we shall see 
Who will the luckless monkey be.” 


Sweet little, dear little, innocent one, 
When you’ve lived as long as I, 

You'll find, beyond doubt, it won’t do to point out 
All monkeys, although one may spy. 


—Harriet Tremaine Terry. 
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FLOWERS. 
How To HAVE THEM IN ABUNDANCE. 
IV. 
Your voiceless lips, O flowers! are living preachers — 
Each cup a pulpit, every leaf a book, 
Supplying to my fancy numerous teachers 
From loneliest nook —//orace Smith. 

“Graces and friendships of other days come back to us at unexpected 
times and in most unthought of places—so strong within us is the power of 
association. With these come also the silent-spoken flower-friends, whose 
beauty and fragrance have added brightness and blessing to our lives.” 


REMEMBER, when a child, to have seen 
a low-growing, glossy-leaved plant, with 
pure-white flowers, called “Ice Plant,” or 
“Wax Plant.” I think the leaf was cold 
to the touch. This was the first begonia I 
ever saw, and, I think now, the poorest of 
its kind. Since that far-away time I have 
grown some very handsome begonias — 
handsome enough to have had some 
memorials of their existence, or at least 
an obituary. My first begonia was grown 

from a cutting of the largest and finest house plant I ever 

saw. When in its greatest perfection, it stood some four or 
five feet from the floor, and every branch, large or small, was 
tipped with a cluster of flowers, varying in color from a red, 
through all shades of pink, down to white ; the foliage, a dark 
green, having its smaller leaves tinged with a reddish brown, 
and slightly ruffled from the mid-rib. My own plant was 
never as handsome, but still so handsome that no one could 
see it in full flower without an outburst of wonder and delight 
and a request for a branch to carry away. As it grew older, 

it lost the graceful curve from the taller branches, and so I 

let it slip out of my hands—just how I do not remember. 

It was 


“A thing of beauty,” 
and so 
“Ts a joy forever.” 

My next begonia I bought from a florist. I saw it in his 
green-house ; and it was such an odd thing, with leaves of a 
light green, spotted with white, and looking for all the world 
as though it had been caught out in a real snow squall! The 
under side of its leaves were the richest crimson. It was 
rather slow growing, and not of as graceful habit as my first 
begonia; but when, in midsummer, it was crowned with its 
white flowers, it was altogether wonderful. Such white I 
have never seen, except on the faces of the dead. In winter 
its leaves were so rich in coloring that the plant was a great 
favorite. But, alas! for that winter’s night, when, without 
warning, down dropped the fire from our dilapidated old 
furnace just as a sudden cold snap came on, and our house- 
hold pet hung limp and lifeless—as unsightly in the morning 
light as it had been beautiful in the evening. 

Begonia Rubia was my next venture, a plant right from 
the “Hub,” and a grand specimen of a grand variety this 
proved to be—very dark, rich, glossy foliage, and immense 
clusters of brilliant scarlet flowers. It was in its glory during 
the summer, but there was not a day in the whole year but 
what I could pick flowers from it. I remember, one evening 
in winter, I wanted some flowers to send in a basket of food 
to a sick friend. I picked a cluster of these scarlet flowers 
and a frond of maiden-hair fern, and pinned them together 
on a sheet of white paper. The effect was lovely, and, when 
the supper was taken from the basket and placed on a tray, 
the thoughtful nurse covered the dainty dish with the illumi- 
nated paper, and it gave more pleasure to the dear lady than 
any word of cheer that could have been spoken by me. 

My plant soon sickened and died. I shall always believe 


be coaxed back to life. 

When I lost the third begonia, I began to think there was a 
fatality about them, and gave them up, never intending to 
form another attachment to any relative of the begonia 
family. I kept my self-made promise faithfully until I re- 
ceived from a friend an altogether new variety, called 
“Elephant’s Ear,”—I suppose from the shape and size of 
its leaves. A small plant at Christmas of last year has now 
grown so that a yard-stick will not measure its width. Many 
of its leaves are larger than a tea-plate, and of remarkable 
coloring, being variable—at times seeming to be an even 
color (a brown, olive green), at other times spotted light and 
dark. The under side of the leaves are a dark red, with large 
(almost human-looking) veins. If all goes on well with this 
rare plant, and it keeps on growing for the next nine months 
equal to the last nine, it will be a perfect wonder. It is said 
to have fine clusters of dark-pink flowers. I am not able to 
believe that there are four other varieties of this interesting 
tribe of plants that can excel these of my acquaintance. There 
are a good many small growing ones, some of which are grace- 
ful and pretty; but, as the flowers are worthless to cut and 
perfectly scentless, they are not worth the room they take. 

Palms are most interesting, but too littke known. Those 
who have only seen them in public places, or as decorative 
plants for some grand occasion, have little idea that small 
palms could be grown in their own parlors or halls. Every 
one may not have a house like the “ Palm House at Ken, or a 
miniature Crystal Palace, to grow them in. It is not neces- 
sary that they should have large and lofty houses ; for, though 
many of the palms attain an immense height in their native 
countries, they are very slow growing when subjected to lower 
temperature in this country.” 

A friend, who has cultivated palms with good success, has 
given me the names of the three kinds she has found to be 
best worth attention with common conditions: 

No. 1—Lantania Borbonica. 

No. 2—Cocos Weddiliana. 

No. 3—Seaforthia Elegans. 

Of the No. 1 named by my friend, the author above quoted 

says: “ Lantania Borbonica is the hardiest of the genus, and 
at the same time one of the most beautiful. Nothing can ex- 
ceed the beauty of its spreading, fan-shaped leaves. Without 
doubt it might be in every collection, and the price of small 
plants is no more than that of a Tom Thumb geranium. The 
date palm furnishes us with several splendid species, which add 
a grace and beauty to our conservatories not attainable with 
the ordinary green-house plants alone.” 
_ Of No. 2, he says: “The beautiful C. Weddiliana! There 
is not another in the whole family that can beat it where a 
small growing plant is required. The fronds are rather small 
and remarkably graceful, being boldly pinnate and intensely 
glossy. With this plant in good condition, no difficulty need 
be experienced in finding a center decoration for the dinner- 
table; indeed, we do not know of anything which presents 
such a thoroughly beautiful appearance in this capacity. It 
is known under two names; the other being Zeofo/diana 
pulchra.” 

A date palm can be grown from a seed of the common date 
fruit. From my own experience, it would take several years 
to have such orchards started as General Wallace so often re- 
fers to in that wonderful book, “ Ben-Hur.” 

Ferns should receive still greater praise than palms,—re- 
quiring little, if any, sun, and never wishing a better place to 
stand so long as they have a good one, for they only make 
perfect plants when never turned. Plenty of light, fresh air, 
and a good drink are their every-day wants, and in return 
give back to the hand that supplies these wants their pretty, 
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airy company, and a constant look of gratitude and content- 
ment. I give from the best authority the three best kinds for 
parlor culture: <Adeantum Cuneatum (a variety of maiden- 
hair), Pteris Argyrea, and Lygodeum Scandens, or climbing 
fern. I have had excellent success with ferns, always start- 
ing with small plants, and never failing with any variety I 
have attempted to grow. There is very little itinerancy in 
their make-up. They not only like the same place to stand 
for a long time, but also the same soil to feed upon, living, as 
it seems, mostly upon the air and the water they drink. All 
the ferns that I know about are very sensitive to cold, and 
need to be brought inside earlier than most pot-plants. 

Many people will tell you that your growing ferns are just 
like what they can, and do get, in the woods every autumn. 
To such counsel give no heed; it is only “a light shining in a 
dark place.” It is true that many of our imported ferns, like 
the maiden-hair varieties, resemble very nearly some of our 
native ferns. It is also true that while the imported ferns 
grow all the year through, the ferns we bring from the woods 
or way-sides only grow for a short time in the early part of 
the season. They will keep green all winter, but not a living 
green that makes us glad. By all means get ferns from the 
woods before the woods are like a locked-up trunk, with the 
key hidden or thrown away. It is better to wait as late as 
possible before bringing home a big basket of mosses, ferns, 
and small vines and roots from the woods. Happy mortals 
ye, who live near a real first-class wood—a wood through 
which runs a never-failing brook, on whose banks grow 
lovely, soft mosses, and where under every tree and bush some 
dainty little fern is growing, almost covered by some taller 
plant or by the falling leaves. These little ferns grow—many 
of them—with very small roots, and are easily taken up, and, 
if packed carefully wich damp mosses, will keep fresh in the 
cellar all winter, and are so convenient to use at odd times in 
making up bouquets, or in little decorations for the dining- 
table. 

While in the woods, and before you forget it, get, if you 
can, some roots of “ Liverwort,” or Hepatica. Look only for 
those plants that have nice, clean, perfect leaves and buds. 
Some of the large plants will have several buds. Dig them 
up with care, and keep in the cellar as cool as you can with- 
out freezing until such times as you can have them in your 
windows. If you can, use soil from the woods, as nature is 
the best nurse as well as mother; if not convenient, then 
light garden soil. Pot in small pots, pressing the earth firmly 
about the roots. After a few days place in the window, and 
keep well watered, and in a very short time you have those 
wonderful flowers, like nothing else in the world. 

A little vine growing very common in many parts of New 
England—(we of New England think all that isn’t in New Eng- 
land is in the Miz. “ Pray, what do you mean by the Miz?” 
said a little country girl to a new-made friend of her own age 
from the city. “ Why, before I came up here, I thought all 
that wasn’t in New York was in the Miz.” “Yes, yes! But 
just what is the Miz?” said the country girl. Her friend re- 
plied, with surprise and horror: “ Have’nt you learnt the com- 
mandments? Does’nt it say, ‘The Lord made heaven and 
earth, and all that in them Miz?’ ”)—is a very pretty little 
vine called partridge vine. This is also very useful for stock 
in this line of winter goods. 

While talking about storing such wood treasures for win- 
ter capital, there are a good many garden roots that can be 
grown late in winter, if come at rightly. “ Lily of the Valley,” 
and, in fact, other lilies and roots, dug up just the very last 
thing before the ground freezes and stored in a cool, dark 
cellar, are easily brought into bloom in the earliest spring. 

If one has not a place to grow plants that require sunshine, 
there are few that may not have. 


VINES FOR WINTER. 


There is an aristocracy among plants as well as people, and 
English Ivy is, with many, a peer among plants. I will leave 
those who love it to tell how it best thrives. 

Among more common vines for common people the Ger- 
man Ivy is a very pretty vine, clean and a good climber, 
making growth almost as rapidly as Jack’s famous bean, and 
sometimes, though not often, having clusters of small, yellow 
flowers, not unlike the Ageratum. 

Coliseum Ivy is a lovely little plant, easily grown from seed, 
and for those who love a bit of poetry, mixed in with prose 
living, perhaps they would not get it more quickly than in 
planting a few of these small seeds. This is the story — 
doubtless a true one: “This little plant is a native of Italy, 
and said to have been originally introduced into England by 
means of its seeds having been brought in some marble 
sculptures from that country to Oxford, where it has long 
establislied itself on the walls of colleges, gardens, etc., in 
such abundance as to have obtained the name of ‘Oxford 
Weed.’” 

Gradescantia, or “ Wandering Jew,” as it is commonly 
called, is all, and more than all, that its mythical name 
indicates. It is bound to live under any and every kind 
of treatment. Plant it where it is cold, it will grow; plant 
it where it is warm, it will grow faster; plant it where it is 
wet, it will grow with a will; plant it where it is dry, it is 
growing still; pull it up and throw it away, and it will surprise 
you with long joints of luxuriant growth. In water it thrives 
well; in poor soil or sand better, and, in rich soil, better still. 
Water it with salted water, or saltpetre in the water, and it 
will continually look as if just returned from a shower-bath. 
The green is the best of all, if well grown. The green and 
white, distinctly marked—a very handsome kind, and also a 
very rich and strong growing variety—has a zebra-striped 
leaf, with a tiny three-leafed flower. On the whole, this is a 
most uncommon plant, this “ Wandering Jew,”—quite worthy 
of its name, and can never be out of favor or fashion. 
—Esther Paige. 
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LOVE'S WORLD. 


The fair, soft clouds have forgotten all motion ; 
They lie in a trance above. 

The twilight has kissed the birds into slumber ; 
The earth is silent in love. 


And all is still in the world’s great glory,— 
All but one throbbing soul, 

Pulsing and trembling,—till, out of the stillness, 
Earth bars no longer control. 


It leaps to terrible, wonderful grandeur, 
And stands at my side like this; 

Thus borne onward to worlds unattainable, 
Save in this rapture of bliss,— 


Where hearts never break, unless ’tis with loving, 
And two then are crushed into one; 

Where lips never tire of close- pressing silence — 
Love’s endless dream just begun ; 


Where only grow roses, wine-red with passion, 
And heliotrope’s odorous breath ; 

And only we two shall live there forever, 
And lack of love will be death. 


Rapt, golden ecstacy! where is your ending? 
Even heart- strings grow mute with bliss. 
Oh, perfume and hush! I yield to the thraldom; 
I swoon from Death’s world to this. 
—Mitchella. 


Look, love, what envious streaks 

Do lace the severing clouds in yonder East: 

Night’s candles are burnt out, and jocund day 

Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain tops.— Shakespeare. 
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CRANBERRIES, 


For SAUCE, JELLY AND Port PIEs. 


ROM now on, through the winter, cran- 
berries will grace the tables of many of 
“the Homes of the World.” No doubt 
many who eat them will know and think 
little about where or how they grow and 
are gathered. I, for one, never thought 
much about them,—except how good 
they looked and tasted when on the 
table,—until I came to live here, right 
among the cranberry bogs. To me it 
was a novel and interesting sight to 
see the pickers, as we met them one 
morning on their way to the meadows; 
men, women and children with their 
dinner pails and long rubber boots. 

They pick over the bogs in “swaths,” that is each one taking 

a strip across the bog, picking as far as he can reach on 

either side of him. 

How pretty the berries look after they are gathered—such 
quantities of them together; ripe, round and glossy—their red 
cheeks all aglow. Now comes the task of packing them for 
market. This is made easy by means of the separator, a ma- 
chine that cleans and sorts the berries ready for packing in 
the crates. 

But the part good housekeepers are most interested in is 
yettocome. The cranberry is capable of much abuse in cook- 
ing. A thin, sour sauce may be eatable, and even palatable 
to many, but is not to be compared with a sauce that will 
stand alone when cooked and turned out of the mould. 

When marketing, housekeepers should not choose cranber- 
ries that are too ripe or dark colored. The light, solid ber- 
ries make a sauce of finer flavor and much prettier color. 
Cranberry Sauce. 

One quart of cranberries, one pound of granulated sugar, one- 
half pint of cold water. Boil fifteen minutes. 

Cranberry Jelly. 

Cook the same as for sauce, omitting the sugar. Strain and 
mash all the juice from the pulp and proceed as for any fruit jelly. 

This is delicious in layer cake, and is more delicate than 
sauce for a “ dainty dinner.” Of course you will never cook 
or mould cranberries in tin. 

Now a word about pot pies, because cranberry pot-pies are 
very good. Mine have been so highly and so frequently 
praised, I am beginning to think I should be an authority on 
the subject. One is apt to excel, I suppose, in making her 
husband’s favorite dislt, and my husband is seldom better 
pleased when he comes to dinner or supper, than to find that 
the bill of fare consists simply of a fruit pot-pie, with a cup of 
coffee or tea, and bread and butter. Like salads, pot pies can 
be made of a number of things,—chicken, peaches, apples 
and the various berries. 

Berry Pot-Pies. 

Butter a porcelain or earthen cooking kettle; put in the bottom 
half of the fruit you intend using. Make a dough same as fora 
dozen biscuit. Be sure it would make very light biscuit. Make 
this dough into a large ring and lay it on the fruit in the kettle, 
then pour the rest of the fruit into and around the ring of dough. 
Sprinkle over as much sugar as the fruit you are using will re- 
quire, allowing it to fall more on the fruit than on the crust. A 
cranberry pot-pie using one quart of cranberries would require a 
generous coffee-cupful of sugar. Have ready boiling water. Set 
your kettle over a gentle fire and pour into one side (pouring be- 
tween the crust and the kettle) enough boiling water to nearly 
cover your pie. Cover closely and boil gently, but steadily, for 
twenty minutes. Break the crust in two or three places with a 
silver fork to make sure it is quite done. Do not lift from the 


kettle, but turn or slide it out into a deep dish or on a large platter. 
Serve hot or cold with cream and sugar. 

You need never make a heavy pot pie if you can make 
good biscuit, though I know people, who consider themselves 
good housekeepers, who think a pot pie means a sodden mass. 
—L£ilsie Havens. 
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SIMPLE DISHES FOR THE OHILDREN. 


MAKING “ THE PoTATO GO Down Easy.” 


In the midst of an elaborate spread of excellent recipes for 
ingenious and toothsome, if sometimes rather indigestible 
dishes, do we consider as we should the need of the children 
for simple, wholesome and nourishing meals? 

As the food only nourishes when properly assimilated, 
and as many delightfully elaborate gastronomic symphonies 
are not adapted to ready digestion in a child’s immature 
stomach, is it a mistake to presume that a few formulas for 
palatable and useful dishes may be acceptable to mother 
housekeepers ? 

Children do not require, nor should they have, pickles or 
salads that the torpid livers and abused stomachs of older 
people crave. Neither should little folks be compelled or 
even coaxed to eat hearty food when disinclined. But cer- 
tainly no wise parent will permit a child to gorge itself with 
rich and useless desserts, candies, or cookies between meals 
when unable or unwilling to partake of blood-making, tissue- 
building, muscle-developing material. And thus it behooves 
us to concoct all the schemes possible ‘to tempt by perfectly 
natural means the weak and wayward, as well as to control 
the riotous appetites. Accordingly, here are three ways to 
“make the potatoes go down easy,” as one small boy said: 
Dried Beef Gravy. 

Shred into small pieces one-half pound nicely chipped dried beef, 
and place them in a skillet. (Although heavy, an iron one is best.) 
Unless the beef gives forth a fragrance rivaling in sweetness a 
clover blossom, pour over it a cupful of boiling water. Shake 
about and after a moment pour off the water and put a tablespoon- 
ful of butter with the meat. Let the contents of the skillet sizzle 
for two minutes; then pour over all one pint of milk. Let come to 
a boil. Thicken with one tablespoonful of flour mixed smoothly 
with a little water. Add pepper and a small portion of salt if the 
beef has not been salt enough to sufficiently season. Delicious 
with baked potatoes. 

Creamed Potatoes. 

Have ready eight medium sized potatoes chopped finely. Put 
into the skillet over the fire one tablespoonful of butter; when this 
is melted, pour into it the chopped potatoes, season with salt and 
pepper and stir for one minute. Then, into the potatoes pour three 
tablespoonfuls of cream or milk and stir for five minutes. Dish. 
When sent to the table, a creamy mass, as an accompaniment to 
cold roasts for Sunday night tea or lunch, it is greatly enjoyed by 
the papas and mammas as well as the little folks. 

Beans with Potatoes. ‘ 

How very prosaic it sounds to be sure! Buta nourishing if not 
ethereally dainty dish is thus made: Into one quart of fresh string 
or wax beans, that have been boiled in salted water for twenty 
minutes, put a dozen small potatoes, of such a size that they will 
cook tender in fifteen minutes. When the potatoes are done, pour 
off the water remaining in the kettle,and season the vegetables 
with one tablespoonful of butter; salt and pepper to taste. Pour 
over one pint of milk, boil up, and serve. A slight thickening may 
be added if preferred. 

—Frances W. Johnson. 


STILL they must pass! the swift tide flows, 
Though not for all the laurel grows. 
Perchance in this beslandered age 
The worker, mainly, wins his wage ; 
And Time will sweep both friends and foes 
When Finis comes !—Austin Dobson. 
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THE HEART OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 
‘** Peace be within thy walls; 
Prosperity within thy palaces.”—Psalm cxxii, 7. 
HERE is an old English adage 
| which declares “Every man’s 
house is his castle.” It is a well 
worn quotation, spoken in defi- 
ance of the meddler who will try 
to manage his neighbor’s affairs, 
and also in that glory of possess- 
ion that causes the average 
American citizen to throw him- 
self back in an easy chair, expand 
his chest, and smoke his cigar 
where hang the lace curtains. 
And since we do not dispute the 
ancient claim of the old saw, it 
would seem to matter little 
whether the style of architecture used in erecting that castle 
followed the strict lines of harmonious art. 

In writing this article the author is not moved to discuss 
the wisdom of rearing Romanesque towers over Gothic arches ; 
using Corinthian pillars to support inconsequent gables; ef- 
fecting a multiplicity of angles, that invariably produce leaky 
roofs, and rearing monstrosities in shape of ungainly chimneys. 
These are mere matters of taste, but in writing the stately old 
words, that serve as a motto above, the ring of truth and pur- 
pose within them comes to our nineteenth century ears as 
richly as in those days of walled cities and stately palaces,— 

** Peace within thy walls; 
Prosperity within thy palaces.” 
To the peace withiu his walls does a man look for daily 
strength for duty and cheer for the labor that is his. The 
wife looks for the reward of her patient effort; the children 
for that gentle influence that shall, later, cause them to “rise 
up and call her blessed.” 

It is in reference to this peace, and the construction of our 
modern house in contributing to it, that I wish tospeak. We 
all know the American house-holder is ina hurry. He builds 
his house to sleep in, to eat in, to stay—awhile—in, but does 
he really build it to Zve in? and.in all the accommodations 
that necessity demands, does he remember those graces of 
space, and thought, that shall form refuges for that peace so 
desirable to have abiding within his walls? Let me ex- 
plain. My friend Gillespie has built a beautiful house. He 
has expended about eleven thousand dollars in making a 
home for his family. Mrs. Gillespie took me over the new 
house with great pride, and I was pleased with all I saw, 
save I missed, what has become, in my mind, the crying 
need of American households. The rooms were spacious, 
the windows large, admitting sunshine; drawing-room, li- 
brary, reception-room, dining-room and kitchen on the first 
floor, the library and drawing-room opening upon the broad 
hall. Up-stairs, we found Mary and Kate, the young lady 
daughters, occupied rooms adjoining their mother’s, while 
Susy had her little chamber so immediately connected with 
her parents, that it should have been the dressing-room. 
The boys, two mischievous elfs of twelve and fourteen, were 
domiciled in the third story, and I was told with delight, and 
profound secresy, by the eldest, that he could “Slide in the 
back way and, by climbing a cherry tree, descend to the long 
slope of the roof, and get in or out at night and none of the 
household be the wiser. Don’t you give it away, now!” he 
concluded, with such confidence in me, that I trust this may 
never reach his eye. 

The guest chamber and servants’ rooms completed the 
upper floor. Nowhere in that beautiful house did I find a 


spot, sacred alone to the rulers of the household, where mother 
or father could go and spend a few moments alone and un- 
disturbed, to gather strength and courage in governing their 
kingdom. 

Mother’s bedroom was the rendezvous for Lucy, Ted, or 
Harry on their return from school or play. They knew they 
would find her there, Kate and Mary with her, or in their 
room adjoining, and more than often it was to find her tired, 
with a day of vexations, greeting with the displeasure of fa- 
tigue, Ted’s torn jacket, or Lucy’s school grievance. There 
she has been sitting all day sewing or listening to demands of 
butcher, baker and candlestick-maker. She is tired menta//y 
much more than physically. She has a missionary journal 
she would like to read, but it is in the library down stairs, and 
she is too tired to go after it. She even thinks impatiently— 
on rainy Saturdays, especially—she would be content never 
to see the faces of her children again. Then tears fill her 
eyes, and she repents and is ashamed. 

All this is owing, in the first place, toa waste of time. Lift 
not up horrified eyes and hands, oh! mothers, for every 
woman, no matter how industrious, zwastes time when she de- 
prives herself of natural rest, and outdoes her strength, be- 
coming too tired to be amiable. Work accomplished at this 
expense is always wasted time. In the second place, she has 
no spot sacred to her own thoughts and prayers, for strength 
to bear the daily burden. 

In the pilot house of the steamer we see the placard: “No 
admittance. Do not talk to the man at the wheel.” Alas! 
the poor mother and wife, the woman at the wheel, often ox 
the rack, is beset by questions, perplexities and distractions, 
yet let her attention from the course vary a second and alas! 
the wreck that follows. 

In the old English castles, centuries ago, were built ora- 
tories, places where prayer found its silent abiding place, the 
closet wherein man prayed in secret. This, in the Dark Ages, 
when Christianity struggled and gasped for life. In these, 
our days of enlightenment, we call not for the oratory and its 
crucifix, but its changed prototype, the room in every house- 
hold, made sacred to father and mother alone, save when, by 
permission, the children enter quietly and reverently. Let it 
be a refuge of pleasant memories. Let all the most cherished 
Lares and Penates be gathered here, mementoes of the days 
when “Love’s Young Dream” was a vision of delight, and 
where the quiet moment is permitted to carry its soothing 
effect, to mind and body, prayer will come to the lip, and 
strength flow in upon the heart, made ready thus for com- 
munion with God. 

How many women have said: 


“Oh! I got so wildly ner- 
vous with the noise of the children, and vexations of the 


kitchen, that I just ran away from it all. I shall go back pres- 
ently and straighten the snarl, and I presume I shall be cross 
as two sticks all the evening!” 

Would she have felt thus if she could have gone, in her own 
house, to a quiet spot, and have been alone for half an hour, 
locked in with her own thoughts, reminded by surroundings 
of her good gifts from Heaven ? 

Soon this quiet spot becomes the heart of the household, and 
as it throbs in peace and prayer, so will the whole household 
feel its motion. Oh! for such asylums in every house, filled 
only with words of love, supplication and faith, endeavoring 
from thence, and not from diversions gathered without, to 
influence the sweet concord of home life. Then truly will we 
say, “ Peace within thy walls; prosperity within thy palaces.” 

—Olivia Lovell Wilson. 


MONEY, the life-blood of the nation, 
Corrupts and stagnates in the veins 
Unless a proper circulation 
Its motion and its heat maintains.— Swift. 
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TABLE NAPERY. 


THE OLD AND THE NEw. 


EFORE the introduction of the fork into 
England, the napkin was valued espe- 
cially as an article of necessity. Al- 
though our medieval ancestors had a 
great advantage over the ancient Ro- 
mans in adopting the sitting posture, yet 
even they were obliged to frequently 
make use of the lavers and linen in- 
tended for cleansing the lips and hands. 
A most difficult and trying process that 
must have been, for which the well-bred 
dame was commended for exemplary 
breeding, if 

** She lette no morsel from her lippes falle, 
Ne wette hire fingers with her sauce depe.’ 


To the end of her life the virgin queen fingered her gobbets 
of meat, and her dainty cousin—Mary, Queen of Scotland— 
probably lost her head on the block before she ever had an 
opportunity of looking upon a fork; yet, before a century 
had passed, the fork had been received into England, after the 
most bitter opposition on every side, and had so established 
itself that no well-bred English dame could have followed 
in the footsteps of the virgin queen without arousing the 
serious disapproval of all about her. 

Medieval society, whether in its earlier period or in 
strictly feudal times, supplied itself ungrudgingly with table 
linen, and made much parade of washing before and after 
meat. In feudal England the surnappe was raised with much 
ceremony over the entire table. This was to prevent all pos- 
sibility of poisoning on the part of the servants, and not one 
of them dared to touch this covering lest he should receive 
punishment for suspected treason. Only in the presence of 
the lord himself, or one of the supreme officers of his house- 
hold, was the surnappe finally removed; then the dishes were 
brought in, each in turn having been previously tasted by the 
steward and cook, and now openly assayed before the eyes 
of the august persons who were eventually to consume it. 
At the conclusion of the meal, the spoons and dishes were re- 
moved, when the surnappe was drawn over the soiled table 
cloth, and the eurer, with his followers, passed the assayed 
lavers and napkins to the assembled guests. 

The introduction of the fork, however, caused eating to be- 
come so cleanly a process, especially in contrast to the recent 
past, that the napkin no longer held its ground as an article 
of use, but became. mérely an ornament and a thing of cere- 
mony. It was found that, with a little care, one could retire 
from the table without the necessity for cleansing the hands. 
Thus it happened that the napkin was discarded as a useless 
extravagance from the table of the economical housewife, 
and, on the more sumptuous tables, it plainly indicated by its 
fantastic foldings that it was intended only to look upon. 
The “ Perfect School of Instructions for Offices of the Mouth, 
by Giles Rose, one of the Master-Cooks In His Majestie’s 
Kitchen ” (1682), gives minute instructions for folding dinner 
napkins in twenty-six different fashions. The single and 
double melon, the cock, the partridge, the rabbit, the turkey, 
the tortoise, and many other forms, are all more or less ac- 
curately represented by this enterprising c#ef of Charles the 
Second. To “undo” these folded napkins was considered 
as serious a breach of etiquette as it would have been to 
destroy a work of art. 

By the close of the eighteenth century the napkin was gen- 
erally discarded from fashionable tables. In the time of 


the past. Constantly increasing in size, as well as in its gen- 
eral use, the full-sized white napkin has finally become the 
requisite article for every well-ordered table. The fancy 
folding may now be seen only on the hotel table, where it 
gives an appearance of cleanliness, and supplies a certain 
ornamentation, which is rather pleasing than otherwise, in a 
too frequently bare and cheerless dining-hall. In the private 
dining-room the napkin should be simply folded in a square, 
and at dinner a piece of bread may be slipped between its 
snowy folds. 

The doily, meanwhile, has been changing in just the op- 
posite direction. No longer an article of use, unless it is to 
break the sound caused by rubbing the finger-bow] against 
the dessert-plate, it has become simply an object of delight 
to the eye,—a dainty bit of sheer linen, exquisitely em- 
broidered with flowers or fruit, a square of China silk, or 
a fragment, like a spider’s web, of some rare and costly lace. 
Fruit napkins are usually in colors, scarlet, écru, or blue, with 
designs of flowers, fruits, or geometrical figures. ‘The pale- 
blue napkins, with a border of white, are especially dainty; 
but there is such a variety of coloring and design that selec- 
tion is more a matter of taste than fashion. 

All fear of poisoning having long since passed away, the 
surnappe has vanished with the terrors of the feudal times. 
The table-cloth still survives, although at luncheon it is now 
frequently discarded, while the fine-fringed damask napkins 
rest beneath each dish upon the polished surface of the ma- 


hogany. 
—Albert Aylmer. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


SCHOOL - TIME. 
Oh! the busy buzz and chatter 
Of these little girls and boys; 
Finding books, and slates, and school- bags,— 
Putting up the scattered toys. 


Sharpening the box of pencils, 
Polishing each rosy face ; 

Brushing hair, and shoes, and jackets, 
While the questions fly apace: 


** Mother, hear my definitions. 
Beech,—a tree. The strip of sand 
That borders ocean, lake, or sea, 
Is also called the beach, or strand.”’ 


“And now I’ll say my little piece. 

It’s all about that man called ‘ Great ;’ 
I make believe that I’m the Pa, 

And that my boy is Robbie Tate. 


“And Robbie asks: ‘ How big this man was?’ 
(Alexander ’tis, you know ) 

And then I say: ‘’Twas not his stature, 
But his deeds that made him so!’” 


“And, mother, tell me where is Spain! 
I’ve looked and looked, and cannot find. 
Dear me! I had the Asia map. 
I see it now? Well ——never mind. 


“We're off. But—please, this button sew ; 
I meant to tell you, but forgot — 

I know I’m little, ‘careless Kate ?”’ 
Thanks, mother. Now come, Dimple Dot! 


just in time.’ A good-bye kiss. 
They’re gone—and gone is all the noise ! — 
But, ah! if they were gone for aye! 
God bless our little girls and boys. 
—Josephine C. Goodale. 


Dror thy still dews of quietness, 

Till all our strivings cease ; 
Take from our souls the strain and stress, 
And let our ordered lives confess 


George the Third, the dessert doily came to be regarded as 


The beauty of thy peace.— Whittier. 
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THE OOZY CORNER. 

[Zn this corner we propose to have pleasant gossip with our readers and 
correspondents, in passing matters of household interest, and that it may be 
made an instructive and profitable Household Exchange, we invite corres- 
pondence of inquiry and information on all subjects of general interest and 
value to the Homes of the World.|\—Goop HOousEKEEPING. 


We have several contributors for our ‘“ Cozy Corner” depart- 
ment, every way worthy of publication, which do not appear for 
the reason that the names and addresses of the writers are not 
given. Only such contributions will be printed in any department 
of Goop HOUSEKEEPING as are accompanied by the name and 
address of the writer.—Z ator of GoOoD HOUSEKEEPING. 

MACAROONS. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Can any reader of GooD HOUSEKEEPING tell me how to make 
and bake “macaroons ” (small cakes) perfect as those bought at 
confectioners. BE. LR. 

STE. GENEVIEVE, Mo. 


SALTED ALMONDS. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Will you please ask in one of your numbers how to salt al- 
monds soas to be dry and crisp, mine are greasy though they 
taste good. Mrs. C. O. K. 

New YOrK. 

IS IT POISONOUS ? 
Editer of GOOD HLOUSEKEEPING : 

Is it a Positive fact that the ‘‘ pokeberry coloring ” recommended 
by “ Mrs. A. L. G.” is harmless ? Pokeberries abound in this locality, 
and I have gathered and prepared some according to her recipe, 
intending to use it for French candies ; it is a most beautiful color, 
but now that it is prepared, I am afraid to use it, because I have 
always been told the berries were poisonous. If I am wrong, I 
shall be very glad to be set riht, for the sake of three “ small 
fry’ who always scrape the pans at candy making time. 

ALTAMONTE, FLA. Mrs. A. L. L. 


WHICH IS THE AUTHOR’S? 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING: 

In Goop HOUSEKEEPING, No. 63, page 261, a poem was pub- 
lished, which a friend informs me, is quite unlike the one he once 
committed to memory. The author’s name he did not learn, but 
here are the lines: 


Life is an inn where travelers stay— 
Some only breakfast and away, 
Others for dinner wait and are full fed, 
The oldest only sup and go to bed. 
Long is his pill, who lingers out the day— 
Who goes the soonest has the least to pay. 
SPRINGFIELD, MAss. F. A. L. 
EARTHEN PIPKINS AND PRESERVE JARS. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 
Will * C.,” of New York, tell me where earthen pipkins for cof- 
fee can be procured? It is just the coffee-pot I have long desired, 
but never could find. 


up the vague term “cup” and say “half a pint” or “a gill,” if 
half pint, and gili measures were not so rarely found in small 
kitchens. Yet cooking would be much easier than it is if house- 
keepers who do not grudge money for much more expensive 
utensils would make general use of balance scales and measures. 
CATHERINE OWEN. 


OVEN THERMOMETERS. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

In looking over an August number of Goop HOUSEKEEPING I 
find a communication from “A. D. A.,” Millbury, Mass. asking for 
information concerning “oven thermometers.” I would like to 
say through your columns that I have had one of Mr. Cooper’s 
thermometers on my stove over a year with the best results. It 
has always kept in perfect order and can be relied upon. As it is 
so near home if“ A. D. A.” will call at my house, 94 Austin street, 
Worcester, Mass. I would be happy to show her mine and answer 
any questions she may wish to ask concerning it, also give her the 
names of two or three other ladies who have used one nearly as 
long as myself. Hoping this little article will come under her 
notice, and all others interested in GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 

WORCESTER, MASS. Mrs. CHARLES N. HAIR. 


YEAST, AND VEGETABLE COOKING. 
Editor of Goop HOUSEKEEPING: 

Will you allow me a small place in your “Cozy Corner” in 
which to ask one or two questions? 

I often find a recipe for bread or rolls in which liquid yeast is 
used, and I should like to ask that most excellent friend of house- 
keepers, Catherine Owen, how much of the compressed yeast is 
used in such cases; for instance, a cup of yeast is given. How 
much of a compressed yeast cake is its equivalent? 

Also, in steaming vegetables, how much longer time is required 
than in boiling? 

Allow me to thank you for the help I have derived from your 
magazine. I certainly feel as if I could not do without it now, and 
if | had my choice of but one of many cook books, would unhesi- 
tatingly take GooD HOUSEKEEPING. HOUSEKEEPER. 

ORANGE, MAss. 


COFFEE. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

If “ P. W. M.” of Chicago, IIl., should buy her coffee green or not 
roasted, she would have better coffee. She could roast it in the 
oven in a dripping pan until it isa golden brown, not dark or 
burned. Take only one kind of coffee as different brands are 
sure to taste bitter when mixed ; grind it fine, but not like flour and 
allow a tablespoonful for every coffee cupful of boiling water. Let 
it boil hard for five minutes, then set it where it may simmer ten 
minutes, pour out a cupful and raise the lid and pour back, this 
will clear the coffee and I think the bitter flavor will not be there 
at least this is the way I do mine and it is always good. Keep the 
coffee in glass or tin cans and grind only what you want to use at 
once. Mocha is the best and Java comes next, but don’t mix them 
and never buy ground coffee it is sure to be mixed with chicory and 
that will give it a bitter taste. <a c 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


A HANDY COOKING APRON. 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING : 


To “A Canner,” from Aurora, I would say I have used absorbent 
cotton for preserves and jellies. Cut paper to fit over the jelly, and 
dip it in the beaten white of an egg; over this place a layer of ab- 
sorbent cotton, being careful to fit it closely that no air can pass 
through ; over all put a paper dipped in the egg, pressing it closely 
around the jar. The egg will soon dry, leaving the paper white 


and clean. Mrs. H. E. W. 
ENGLEWOOD, ILL. 


WHAT IS A CUPFUL. 
Editor of Good TIOUSEKEEPING: 

Please allow me to make answer to the enquiry as to what a 
“cupful” means. In using the term “ cupful” most writers on 
cookery mean a common kitchen cup which holds a level half pint. 
I always mean this, and any careful writer who means another kind 
of cup would say a teacup, etc. But we would all be glad to give | 


sentable condition to be seen, and if you hurry up stairs to change 


I have found this style of apron so useful that I would like 
others to know about it. It is made high neck and long sleeves, 
buttoned half way down the back and extending to the bottom of 
the skirt back and front. It will require about four yards of cam- 
bric or gingham, although some stouter material is more desirable 
for the wear and tear in cooking; mine was made of Southern 
homespun several years ago, and is not worn out yet. It must be 
made perfectly loose and easy like a child’s sacque apron, so that 
it can be worn over a dress with comfort. In housekeeping I con- 
sider one indispensable to my wardrobe, as it enables one to go in 
the kitchen with the usual morning dress well protected, and at a 
minute’s notice ready to receive visitors in the parlor, which is so 
much better than wearing a shabby dress for the occasion, with the 
uncomfortable feeling that if the bell rings you are not ina pre- 


your dress, the time seems interminable to the impatient caller 
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below who regrets having interrupted your morning duties, hop- 

ing the next call may occur ata more convenient time. By all | 

means have a handy cooking apron, saving both time and clothing 

and if made of washable material it is always as good as new and a 

great comfort to the owner. A. D. A. 
N. J. 


GRAPE VINEGAR. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Mrs. “ R. S. S.” of Winnetka, III., will find the following a good 
recipe for grape vinegar: The grapes should first be nicely 
picked over and the pulp slipped from the skins, and measured 
together pressing down firmly into the measure. To every three 
quarts of grapes thus measured, add one quart of good cider vine- 
gar, mixing all well together. Cover close, stir thoroughly every 
day. The fourth day press through a cloth, you will have about 
two-thirds as much juice as your grapes measured; if pressed too 
much the juice will not be as clear as it should be. To this juice 
add to each three quarts five pounds of granulated sugar, boil 
together and skim until clear. Then simmer or boil slowly for 
ten minutes, bottle when cold, tie down the corks and keep ina 
cool place. Five quarts of grapes (measured by direction) will 
make about seven and one-quarter quarts of grape vinegar or 
syrup. The contributor of this recipe has made successively from 
blackberries, raspberries, strawberries and elderberries, but con- 
siders good grapes better, far better than either, for fruit vinegar. 

CONNECTICUT VALLEY. R. 


REPLIES TO INQUIRING FRIENDS. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

I think if “ M. C. B.” will add a very few drops of strong alcohol 
(double proof is best) it will prevent the coloring from moulding ; 
weak alcohol would dilute too much. In winter there is little diffi- 
culty in keeping it. There is a green vegetable coloring sold, and 
said to be quite harmless, but I have never used it. 

CATHERINE OWEN. 


“H, E. B.”—Molly’s parlor rug did not cover the floor—only to 
within a foot of the skirting board. The uncovered part was 
stained and shellacked. Felt catches dust too much; but proper 
filling is sold, but the stained border is preferable. This matter is 
fully treated in ‘‘ Progressive Housekeeping,” to be found in back 
numbers of this magazine. The Japanese rugs (cotton) cost from 
fifteen to eighteen dollars in New York stores. 

CATHERINE OWEN. 


“An Admirer of Goop HOUSEKEEPING.”—I am sorry the re- 
quest for chicken salad for Molly’s boarders comes too late, but 
Molly made a very nice one for her husband and self on their 
first day of housekeeping (see “ Ten Dollars Enough,” chapter 2, 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING, November, 1885). CATHERINE OWEN. 


ABOUT GRAHAM CRACKERS AND CAKE, 
Editor of Goop HOUSEKEEPING : 

In Goop HOUSEKEEPING for October 29, Mrs. D. T. asks if 
the rule for Graham crackers, given in an August number, can be 
reliable, or if it is consistent with the rules of chemistry, because 
soda is used with an acid. 

I do not recall the cracker receipt, but can see no reason why it 
should not be reliable; and Mrs. Poole, in reply, says that she has 
used it successfully, which is proof that it is all right. 

Now, in the first place, crackers do not require—to make them 
light—the amount of carbonic acid gas that would be necessary for 
biscuit or bread. They are not intended to be so porous, and be- 
sides they are so thin that the heat passes through them, quickly 
expanding the air, gas, and steam with a great deal of force. 
Cream of tartar is simply an acid, and has no power to make 
bread or cake light, unless combined with an alkali. When the 
mixture is wet, carbonic acid gas is set free. If we wet it with cold 
water, the gas does not expand rapidly; but, if we use hot water, 
we lose a large proportion of the gas be fore it can be mixed with a 
dough or batter. 

Bicarbonate of soda, when made, is charged with carbonic acid, 
and it retains a certain proportion of it. Put a teaspoonful of soda 
in a cup and pour boiling water over it, and the gas is instantly 
liberated, and, of course, wasted. If soda is to be dissolved, it 


should be in a cold liquid. It is always best to mix it with the 
dry flour. 

It is quite common in some kinds of cake to use only soda. If 
lemon, wine or brandy be used, they give a little of the necessary 
acid, and, as a rule, one can count on a little acid in the butter. 
As to Graham, I know that ferments much more readily than fine 
flour, and I have always supposed that it was because of the extra 
amount of gluten and it being lighter than fine flour. 

MARIA PARLOA. 


BENZINE FOR MOTHS. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

In reply to the query of “ A Distressed Housekeeper ” concern- 
ing “moths,” I would like to reply that the best remedy I have 
ever known in twenty years experience in housekeeping, is com- 
mon benzine. I buy it by the quart at ten cents a quart, and in 
the spring use it liberally when packing away my blankets, woolen 
goods, furs, etc., sprinkling it upon everything before wrapping 
them in sheets or newspapers to pack away in my large chests. 
It will not injure or stain any fabric, and the odor is all gone by 
the time I open the chests in the autumn. In putting up fine furs 
I put the benzine upon pieces of soft cloth and lay them in the 
boxes. It is said the benzine will destroy the moth eggs, and I 
have never lost a garment put up in this way, and I find it easier 
and cheaper, and less disagreeable than using camphor, tobacco or 
anything else. For my rooms and carpets I use the same; after a 
thorough sweeping and dusting, place benzine in a small watering 
pot and sprinkle the edges of the carpets, the stuffed furniture, 
etc., and close everything up foratime (always do this when 
going away for the summer, in rooms where carpets are left on 
the floors ) only being careful to open and air the room well before 
going into it with a light, if it is used very soon after the operation. 

CAIRO, ILL. IL. CG 


COOKING APPLES. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

I quite agree with your correspondent in the issue of September 
17, as to the value of apples properly prepared. I use constantly 
the dishes enumerated by B. Marie Miiller, but somewhat differ- 
ently prepared. My own receipts are the result of long experience 
and are I think better than those I find in most cookery books. 


AppLE MERINGUE.—Pare, core and quarter six large apples, Pippins 
or Greenings are best. Make a syrup of a pint of water and a teacupful 
of sugar, when it boils, drop in the apples only covering the surface of 
the syrup that the quarters may preserve their shape. When clear and 
tender take out the quarters place them ina quart pudding dish, drop 
more quarters into the hot syrup, when all are cooked the syrup will be 
thick enough to pour over the apples inthedish. Beat the whites of three 
eggs with twelve tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar, add the juice of half 
alemon and four drops of extract of rose. Pile the meringue over the 
preserved apple and set in the oven a quarter of an hour with the door 
open to slowly dry, not to brown. It is like confectioners’ meringue when 
done. This is a rich, but very delicious dish. Eat cold with cream. 

This is so favorite a dish in my family that I often prepare a 
number of jars of the apple to serve for such use when suddenly 
wanted. Apples prepared in this way is very nice for tea or lunch- 
eon and I make every year a large quantity. One year I prepared 
125 pounds of this apple sweet meats, which being made of really 
fine fruit was one of the best preserves I have ever tasted. 

APPLE SWEETMEATS.—Pare, core and quarter five acid apples, make 
a syrup of a pint of water to a half pound of sugar. (I make about two 
quarts of water and two pounds of sugar at a time that is one preserving 
kettle full.) Weigh the apples, allowing a pound of fruit to a half pound 
of syrup. Drop the apples into the hot syrup, cooking a few at a time, 
skim them out and put into jars kept in a pan of boiling water on the 
range. When all of the four pounds of apple are cooked fill up the jars 
with the syrup and close them. The process is so simple and so quick 
that by having two preserving kettles in use a large quantity can be 
made inashort time. It keeps perfectly well, and if fine fruit is used is 
far better without other flavoring. 

APPLE SNow.—To the whites of two well beaten eggs take a pint of 
strained apple, sweeten and flavor with a little rose water and a tea- 
spoonful of lemon juice. Beat the apple into the egg aspoonful at a time, 
when all will be as light as beaten white of egg. Use a Dover egg-beater. 
Eat cold with cream. The advantage of this recipe is the short time 
taken in preparing it, five minutes should suffice for the beating. 


HARTFORD, CONN. E. F. 
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Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


QUIET HOURS WITH THE QUICK WITTED. 


FOR THE CHILDREN OF THE HOUSEHOLD AND THE 
CHILDREN OF A LARGER GROWTH 
AS WELL. 
[Contributions for this department are now in order, the only proviso 
being that everything submitted shall be fresh and entertaining.] 


56.—A KITCHEN OUTFIT, 

[EXPLANATORY.—The figures in the following article represent 
the names of articles of kitchen furniture, which are to be supplied 
by the solver in numerical order. In many cases the words are 
spelled phonetically. ] 

THE STory. 

When I began housekeeping I engaged a servant named——(1) 
pans. ‘The art of cooking was a big——(z2) which she had never 
solved and she needed all kinds of instruction. I told her she 
must always serve the——(3) and never——(4) hands nor——(s) 
fingers into it; she must also (6) self neatly and avoid lifting 
heavy articles, as she might (7) back. I was willing that she 
should have company, but hoped she——(8) over the back gate. I 
also told her she must keep everything in its proper place, and not 
——(g) towels, etc., carelessly about. 

She was so anxious to learn that I could not but en——(r10) ef- 
forts, and in a short time she was a——(11) help to me than I had 
anticipated. Still she was stupid at times, but, thought I, I (12) 
eyes to her deficiencies, and while there’s life there’s——(13) dish. 
She was very persevering and I never saw a——(14) aside from 
carrying out anything she undertook, nor an——(15) in bringing it 
to a froth. 

I-ven the meat——(16) how anxious she was to succeed. I told 
her if she felt she was not——(17) to do a thing properly, I would 
explain and then she must not——(18) get. I saw she had a——(19) 
for saving trifles. Salad dressing she could not make; there isa 
certain (20) requires. She was rather careless, a fault I felt I 
must——-(21) herof. I iold her she must not allow the coachman 
to smoke his——(22) er than nine o'clock in the kitchen. One day 
1 saw she had a——(23) pimple on her hand, and that she looked 
——(24); she said she had a stomach (25) pan. I feared she 
was going to be sick, and I had been having such an easy time of 
late, I dreaded to resume the culinary work. ‘ My——(26) are 
have to stop now,” I thought, and like a——(27) repared for the 
slaughter, I descended to the kitchen. Any lady who has had her 
cook (28) at short notice, must know how I felt; I was not—— 
(29) d enough to ask her to stay, so she left me. I called out “ Jack 
——(30) the kitchen door, we’ll dine at a restaurant to-day.” 


PRIZES. 

To the First complete rendering of the story, a copy of ‘‘ Good- 
holme’s Domestic Cyclopedia,” the most valuable book published 
of reliable household information. 

To the Second, a Year’s Subscription to GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 

To the Third, a copy of Catherine Owen’s “ Ten Dollars Enough.” 

To the Fourth, a bound copy of a Single Volume of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. 

To the Fifth, a copy each of “ Perfect Bread,” “ A Key to Cook- 
ing,” “ Catherine Owen’s Lessons in Candy Making,” and “ Six 
Cups of Coffee.” 

The prizes will be awarded by date of postmark of letter con- 
taining the solution of the completed story. 

57.—PUZZLE. 
An old king of England, by anger excited, 


Imperilled the weal of his soul ; 
To atone for my second, my first he recited 
Nine times a day on my whole. 


58.—THE GLADSTONE PUZZLE. 
My first is what Mr. Gladstone loves. 
My second is what Mr. Gladstone hates. 
My whole, said very slowly, is what Mr. Gladstone would like 
to do. 
My whole, said very quickly, is where Mr. Gladstone’s enemies 


would like to put him. 


59.-CONUNDRUM. 


What word in common use contains seven consonants and only 
one vowel? 


60.—IN FOUR PARTS. 
Four parts have I of varied sounds; 
The power of kings in me abounds. 
My first is felt of God above— 
A kind of fear that mates with love; 
My second’s seen in melting snows; 
My third a hardy grain that grows; 
My fourth is called a cheering cup: 
Tell me my whole, or give me up. 


61.—WORD SQUARE. 
To catch. Within. Totarry. Dances. 


62.—THIRTEEN HIDDEN FISHES. 
Three fishers had sailed far out into the west— 

As the twilight gray lingered upon the hills ; 
And none had a cent in bait to invest, 

So let us stippose that they had no bills. 
Perchance their employer had docked their pay, 
(I keep, I keep pegging away, away), 

“As the harbor bar is moaning. 


Three wives were tacking a carpet down, 
And they shake it a bit as they spread it out; 
And the snow flakes melt in the good old town, 
While the dancers they dance at ball, at rout, 
And they flounder about as they homeward go 
(Let’s hark to the winds as they fiercely blow) 
As the harbor bar is moaning. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES, ANAGRAMS, ETC. 
(Printed in GoopD HOUSEKEEPING of October rsth, No. 64.) 


51.—-LATIN TRANSLATION. 
“T say, Billy, here’s a go, 

Forty busses in a row.” 

“No,” says Mary, ‘‘ they be trucks ! 
What is inthem? Peas and ducks.” 


Answer.— 


52.—PUZZLE. 


Answer.—Fire-fly. 


53.—TEN ANAGRAMS. 
Answers.— 1. Encyclopedias. 

2. Conversationalist. 
3. Misanthrope. 
4. Isathermal. 
5. Democrats. 
6. Republicans. 
7. Refrigerators. 
8. Discouragement. 
9. Metaphysician. 
o. Pedestrianism. 


= 


54.—SCRIPTURE QUESTIONS. 

Answers.— 1. Shallum.—/eh. iii: 12. 

2. Ichabod.—/ Samuel iv: 21. 

3. Forty.—Acts vii: 23. 

4. Achash.—/oshua xv: 16. 

5. Rahab.—Hebrews xi : 31. 

6. Deborah.—/udges iv: 9. 

7. Rizpah.—// Samuel xxi : 8-10. 

8. Job’s.—/ob xxxxii: 14, 15. 

9. Delila.—/udges xiii: 18. 
10. Rebekah.—Gen. xxvi: 6, 17. 

11. Hannah.—/ Samuel ii: 19. 
12. The Shunamite.—// Kings viii: 1, 6. 
13. Ex. xv: 2, 20 and Judges iv: 4. 

14. Deborah.—Gen. xxxv: 8. 
15. Samuel.— J Samuel ix: 13. 

16. J Chron. xi: 22. 
17. ZI Chron. xi: 21. 
18. Mumbers xxvii: 1-11. 
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EDITOR'S PORTFOLIO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss. NOVEMBER 12, 1887. New York CIty. 


Registered at Springfield Post-Office as second-class mail matter. 


All communications for the Editorial Department should be addressed to the 
Editor of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, Springfield, Mass. 


The number opposite a subscribers name, on the address label attached to each 


issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, shows to what number the subscription has | 


been paid. 


This issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our exchanges are | 


invited to extract from its columns—due credit being given—as they may desire, 


save the contributions of Miss MARIA PARLOA, all rights in these being espe- | 


cially reserved to the writer. 


Postage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for editorial considera- 
tion, when the writers desire the return of their MSS., if not accepted. 


The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be written 
expressly for its pages by our selected contributors, and,—with rare exceptions,— 
the entire Table of Contents will be served up from our own larder.» Whenever 
we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this or a bite of that, we shall say where such 
bit or bite came from, and to whom it belongs. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


A special Bill of Fare is being prepared for the Holiday number 
of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, of date of December roth, to be issued 


during Thanksgivi k. Th d will b lasa/| a 
repetition, and becomes a dead load upon endurance. 
| The industrious housekeeper whose work is “never done,” plods 


combined feast for the season, to be discussed with thankful 


hearts and digested in the joyful exercises of Christmastide and 
early winter festivities. 


| 
There will be a special dish prepared by Mr. E. C. Gardner, | 
recorded in the Menu for the occasion as “ MORAL Mavi 


Irs CAUSES AND CuRE.” This will be illustrated by Mr. Gard- 
ner’s pencil, and illuminated, as are all his writings, by a sharp 
and pointed pen. 

The steward of the Goop HOUSEKEEPING household has also 
secured the material from which to furnish many appetizing viands 
appropriate to the holiday season,—choice offerings in prose and 
poetry of the fish, flesh, fowl and fruits of household literature. 

The Goop HOUSEKEEPING Family Table, being of the “ Exten- 
sion” pattern, will be drawn out, as occasion may require, for the 
proper arrangement of the different courses, in as attractive and 
convenient a manner as possible. The arrangement of the feast 
will be such that any number of guests may come and partake of 
the good things offered, sidé-tables being planned for the accom- 
modation of 50,000 reader guests. And the plan also provides for 
the presentation of the Bill of ‘Fare in such a form that it may be 
enjoyed by all guests under their own vines and fig trees, and in 


the privacy of their own family circles, not for this occasion only, 
but for all time. 


THANKSGIVING DINNER. 

The readers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, we are sure, will be 
pleased at seeing the name of Miss Parloa once more in its ac- 
customed place in our pages, and to know that, after a long and 
serious illness, she is again able to announce a Bill of Fare fora 
Thanksgiving dinner, to tell our readers how to prepare it so 
that it may be eaten in good old fashioned Thanksgiving style, and 
ina manner that not only may the different courses be “rolled as 
sweet morsels under the tongue,” but that “good digestion may 
Wait on appetite and health on both.” We have also the promise 
of a “ Holiday Bill of Fare” for the Holiday No. of Goon HousE- 
KEEPING from Miss Parloa, and as soon as her good health is fully 
established, shall have the pleasure of resuming the publication of 
her contributions regularly, as heretofore. 


Good HouSEKEEPING 


| DISSATISFIED WITH ONZE’S LOT. 

The good thing’s of this life are always a long way off. The 

ruminating cow or horse will wander around a rich pasture, feed- 
ing here and there and apparently seeking for something better. 
| The unruly sheep bounds over the wall or through the fence to get 
| a pasture that is vaguely supposed to lie a little beyond the known 
| field. Men envy each other in theiroccupations. The blacksmith 
| is sorry that he was not a carpenter; the carpenter is sorry that he 
was not a painter, and the painter is sorry that he was not a black- 
| smith. 
By snapping at the piece of meat that is reflected in the water, 
| the dog looses that which he already possesses. The railway con- 
| ductor feels that he has a hard time in earning his bread and 
| envies his friend in having an occupation that seems to rest on 
him lightly, but which in reality is leading the latter into a wish 
| that he might do something less exhausting. 

Dissatisfaction with one’s own lot and the bright prospect of an 
easier and more contented life in some one else’s shoes, somehow 
or other seems to run through human nature and to be the Zgnzs 


Satuus of a tiresome round of daily duties, that are endeavoring to 
find relief. 


The daily treadmill of work, no doubt, is wearying. An opera- 
tion that is at first interesting, ceases to be so on the hundredth or 


on in the mending cycle of details that constitute her house work, 
and longs for a relief to come before death shall be the final relief. 

The labor of maintaining existence is hard, of course, and its 
exactions are often burdensome to overworked humanity ; but 
each one is in error in thinking that he is the only one that is over- 
burdened and wearied and that every body else is carried along 
on the crest of the wave. 

If Longfellow is right, if it is true that 


** Not enjoyment and not sorrow 

Is our destined end and way, 

But te act, that each to-morrow 
Find us farther than to-day; ”’ 


then it is the duty of life to work out the best results that we can, 
and to keep on working in patience, each at his own undertaking, 
striking out with manly strokes in obedience to duty, and remem- 
bering that, as irksome as the labor may be, millions of our fellow 
beings are bearing the same load in another form, and many ol 
them one that is vastly heavier. 


HOME DEVORATION. 
No one who enters many of the homes of the country can fail to 
notice what a marked progress has been made in beautifying them. 
Almost every young woman and many of the older ones are now 


capable of doing a large variety of things that go to make up home 
decoration, and these are found in the household in profusion. A 
few cents or dollars will go to a surprising length in the purchase 
of materials for this work of zxstheticism, and these in the deft 
fingers of wife and daughter become choice attractions in beauti- 
fying the home. The decoration of the home is not only an effect 
of the growing taste and appreciation oi the time, but is also a 
cause of improving these. Whoever lives amid beautiful surround- 
ings partakes of the influence that emanates from them, and his 
or her life must be moulded considerably by them. They give a 
tone to life, just as a painting gets a tone from its coloring. The 
mothers and daughters of the land by means of their home decora- 
tion and beautifying, are giving a new coloring to life that makes 
it more precious than ever before. 


| 
| 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


THE OOST OF LIVING. 
The following note of inquiry is a fair sample of scores of others 
of similar tone and tenor that come to GooD HOUSEKEEPING, save 
that not all of them are quite so absurdly presented : 


Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING: 

Will you tell me of any one who can tell me exactly what it costs to 
keep house for three grown people and one little girl in an apartment in 
New York, or how much is always allowed in housekeeping for each 
“*head.” Please answer this if possible, and oblige, Mrs. H. T. C. 

P. S.—I take the Goop HousEKEEPING, and felt you might tell me. 


As our correspondent fails to say whether she wants an estimate 
for living on the top or bottom shelf, we are unable to give her any 
reliable figures. 

And again, 

Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 

I have been so helped from reading your magazine, that I should like 
some one to give me the following estimates as to about how much meat, 
groceries of all descriptions, etc., ought to be allowed for a family of five 
members and four servants, one of the four being a man. Your paper is 
so excellent for those who have no servants, or only two. The woman 
who has several, has as much worry and mental anxiety as the housewife 
who does her own work, and I feel sure kindly advice would be very 
much appreciated by the heads of large families. I have found cook 
books so unreliable in their estimates of the quantities of groceries and 
meats for a certain number of persons, that I concluded that I might 
venture to ask help from GooD HOUSEKEEPING. ees 


The stumbling blocks in the way of giving any correct data are 
numerous and formidable, such as an utter lack of knowledge as to 
who of the family eat meat; who fish and who neither; who is 
fond of canned goods and who is not; how poor or good the appe- 
tites of those who are served in the dining-room, or of those who 
are served or serve .hemselves in the kitchen; how much is saved, 
and how much wasted. The most accomplished arithmetician 
or competent algebraist would be at fault in attempting to solve the 
problem, with all these little items of detail left out of the calcula- 
tions, and Goop HOUSEKEEPING very good naturedly hands the 
notes of its correspondents over to its readers, and will gladly give 
space to any one who may care to enter the arena of domestic dis- 
cussion far enough to give accurate information as to what it costs 
to live, without knowing at just which notch to set the balance in 


the scale of living. 
TRAINING POOR GIRLS TO BE COOKS. 

One of the reforms that workingmen need that they take no 
thought of, is their home cooking. The extravagance that their 
wives are guilty of in buying and their waste in cooking are enormous 
items of expense, and, as costly as these are, they do not result in 
well cooked food. The New York Cooking School is doing what 
it can to remedy this, by training the young daughters of poor 
workingmen. Twelve lessons of two hours each are taught and 
during the course the girls learn to make bread, rolls and breakfast 
cakes, to roast, broil and boil meats, to make various soups, to cook 
ordinary vegetables, to cook eggs in various ways, to cook fish, to 
make tea, coffee, and chocolate, and many other things. The girls 
trained last summer numbered 309. 
It has come to the knowledge of the teachers that one mother 
allowed her 13-year-old daughter who had been a pupil, to do all the 
marketing and most of the cooking, because she could do it more 
economically than she herself could. Fathers appreciate the skill 
of these young cooks and find a new attraction in their home life. 
The more proficient of the girls are given an advanced course and 
finally get diplomas as cooks. 


This movement that is dignifying 
domestic labor and is leading poor girls to do good housework in 
place of entering shops and factories, is the noble work of some 
New York ladies, who are successful in their high purpose of help- 


AFTER THE REOGEPTION. 

Answers to the Anagrammatical Literary Reception have con- 
tinued to come in since our last issue, only a small percentage of 
which are correct, the larger number being from those who have 
puzzled over the anagrams for many days—and nights, but have 
been obliged to send incomplete lists. The omissions and errors 
vary from thirty-four of the former and one of the latter to one 
of either one or the other. No.8 seems to have been the hard- 
est to solve, more omissions being credited to that number than 
any one other. 

In addition to those already published, the following correct 
solutions have been received ; 

H. Rainey, Hudson, N. Y. 

Julia R. Tyler, Northampton, Mass. 

Adele E. Holcombe, St. Paul, Minn. 

Helen C. Sergeant, Northampton, Mass. 

Mrs. E. H. Dodge, Brightwood, Mass. 

Mrs. J. H. Buggie, Coldwater, Mich. 


A FEW REMARKS FROM THE GUESTS. 
More ANAGRAMS WANTED. 


I have enjoyed the anagrams much, and hope you will continue 

this department of your very interesting and instructive paper. 

SCOTTSVILLE, N. Y. B. H. 
GAINED KNOWLEDGE. 

We have gained enough knowledge to pay for our trouble, if we 


miss a prize. M. M. O. 
HARRISBURG, PA. 


A LONG BUT PLEASANT JOURNEY. 


Having with my sister attended your former receptions, we were 
anxious to be present also at the one of “Authors and their 
Works.” We are, however, rather tardy in making our appear- 
ance, for the conditions of acquaintance with each author and his 
or her work have led usa long journey, and we were also out of 
town a week after cards of invitation were received. We have 
finally, however, unmasked all the faces, some of whom are very 
familiar, with their works, but some it took along time to identify, 
and the work of one author, whom we well knew, had a little de- 
fect in the lettering on the binding, but we found what was want- 
ing after much labor. One lady was a little lame, but being sup- 
plied with a crutch, her identity was established. The last lady 
to be identified kept in the background a long time, apparently not 
being much acquainted with the rest of the company, but we shall 
never forget her name, now, neither her work. We are glad we 
made the effort at acquaintance, as in some ways it has given us 
much pleasure, but we are weary, and will now be glad to rest 
awhile. Mrs. C. B. R. H. 


MELROSE HIGHLANDS, MASs. 


ENJOYMENT. 
I have much enjoyed getting out the anagrams, and it has ex- 
tended my knowledge of both authors and books. 


MANSFIELD VALLEY, PA. Mrs. F. C. B. 


“My MIND Is ALL BEDLAM.” 

For three weeks I was a constant attendant at your Literary 
Reception, and found there a very mixed company. Imagine our 
late Henry Ward Beecher in social intercourse with Miss Fleming, 
etc. I met many old acquaintances, and some whom I dearly love, 
but who is “As we mind Balam?” If it was “My mind is all 
Bedlam” I should know what it meant. 

I have been a reader of GoOoD HOUSEKEEPING ever since my 
marriage, two years ago. It was sent to me as a wedding present, 
| and I could not do without it. Mrs. E. J. B. 

SOUTHINGTON, CT. 

CouULDN’T MAKE THEIR ACQUAINTANCE. 

Having entered the brilliant assemblage with natural diffidence, 
I was much cheered by being at once greeted by good Sir Walter 
Scott. Indeed, all the more noted authors showed their good 
breeding by treating me with marked courtesy, though they could 
hardly have found me congenial. The others displayed a haughty 


ing others to help themselves. 


exclusiveness, embarrassing to say the least. “Tarent the Boss,” 
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in particular, made himself extremely disagreeable, a fact which 
did not surprise me, when I at last forced him to reveal his real | 
name. Four others refused to allow me to make their acquaint- | 


ance on any terms. If I find them among those “ whom the world 

delights to honor,” I shall indeed be surprised, though I’m aware 

that the fault is mine in a great measure, and doubtless other more 

worthy guests were treated with uniform politeness. M.C. B. 
FREDONIA, N. Y. 


VERY INGENIOUS. 

We consider the anagrams very ingenious, and have been much 

interested in them. Miss F. H. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


INTERESTED. 

I send my answers to one-half (save two) of the anagrams, not 

with any thought of a prize, for I have no time to give to solving 

the other half, but just to show that one of your devoted readers is 

interested in the puzzle. Mrs. W. H. G. 
LEXINGTON, MAss. 


Don’t BELIEVE IN GHOSTS. 


I fear I am late to the Reception. Have had many difficulties to 
overcome before I could attend. It appears to be a “ghostly 
party.” I can say with Elizabeth Stuart Phelps that “I do not 
believe in ghosts, but am afraid of them, all the same.” 

CHICOPEE, MASS. M. J. M. 


A WEST VIRGINIAN AT THE RECEPTION. 

Being so late, I do not send my solution hoping for a prize, but 
for the satisfaction of a West Virginian coming to the Reception, 
even at the eleventh hour. We do not have the advantages here 
that persons living in the east, and in cities have, for we have no 
public library, or even access to an extensive private collection of 
books. I was about to give up in despair on the anagram “ Tarent 
the boss,” but my little daughter made it out, completing the list, 
PARKERSBURG, W. VA. Mas. T. &. 


WELCOME TO A PRIZE. 


If anybody else has the solution sooner, she is welcome to the 
prize, for it is a piece of work not easy. Mrs. M. J. C. 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, MICH. 


DELIGHTFULLY SATISFACTORY. 


We have all taken much pleasure in finding out this really hard, 
but delightfully satisfactory, anagram. I need not say that we 
enjoy every page in every number of your charming and useful 
magazine. Hope for another at some future day. mS, 

Hupson, N. Y. 


EXTREMELY ENJOYABLE. 
Have enjoyed the Reception extremely, and it certainly reflects 


great credit on the ingenuity‘of the author. Mrs. J. W. B. 
SPRINGFIELD, MAss. 


PROSPEROUS*AND ENJOYABLE. 


I hope GoopD HOUSEKEEPING may ever be as prosperous and 
enjoyable, and that all have enjoyed the anagrams as much as I 


have. Mrs. W. H. H. 
MOLINE, ILL. 


DEEPLY INFATUATING—ALMOST DISTRACTING. 

To say that the Anagrammatical Reception is an interesting 
puzzle, would be too fainta term. It is deeply infatuating—and I 
might say, almost distracting—I have toiled and labored with it ; 
thrown it aside in disgust; taken it up again innumerable times, 
and at last am compelled to forego the triumph of having evolved 
order out of the great chaotic jumble of words and letters. My 
list is so nearly complete that I do not like the work I have ac- 
complished to go unappreciated, more especially when I reflect 
upon the sleepless hours passed tossing upon my pillow wrestling 


GooD HouSEKEEPING. 


23 


| knowledge of authors and their writings required for this formid- 
| able task, and above all, the Ze (just in canning season) I cannot 
| believe that very many “good housekeepers ” will have succeeded 
more fully than I have. If any such there be, I will be glad to 
see the successful competitors become the happy possessors of 


the coveted prizes, and will acknowledge that they have fairly won 
them. K. K. 


ROSEMONT, Pa. 


More WANTED. 
I have very much enjoyed hunting the anagrams, and hope there 
will be more of the same kind. Mrs. J. B. P. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


A LATE ARRIVAL. 


Some of the authors were extremely reluctant to put in an ap- 
pearance, and even then came without their books, which accounts 
for their late arrival. I really do not believe I can do without 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING. Mrs. F. S. L. 

WILMETTE, ILL. 


GOOD WORDS FOR GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


The magazine is a valuable household educator.—New Bedford 
| (ATass.) Mercury. 


Goon HousEKEEPING is a very suggestive and helpful domestic 
companion.—Norwich (Ct.) Courter. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING fairly anticipates every want of the 
housekeeper.—Orange Journal. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING is full of practical knowledge and useful 


directions. Every housekeeper should read it.—Zhe Church 
Press. 


We are still more firmly convinced that Goop HOUSEKEEPING 


is a necessity for the best regulated homes.—Maryland Medical 
Journal. 


Every housekeeper in the land should have Goop HousEKEEP- 
ING. Each mouth it will save more than the cost of a year’s sub- 
scription.— Yenowine’s News. 


It is a necessity in every well-regulated household, and regula- 
tion and comforts grow out of a perusal of its entertaining and in- 
structive pages.—Saratoga (NV. Y.) Eagle. 


One of the most popular, useful and suggestive magazines pub- 
lished. It is in the highest degree readable. Should be found in 
every dwelling house.—A /bany (NV. Y.) Evening Post. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING will fill the bill for all those who desire a 
first-class household magazine. Women will find init much that 
will delight and interest them.—J/i/waukee Wisconsin. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING presents an appetizing “ Bill. of Fare” 
that will be relished by all housekeepers who are ambitious to be 


classed among the “good” in this responsible vocation.—7he 
Christian Companion. 


We doen't know of a publication which gives so much practical 
information, and from cover to cover is so extremely interesting 
and useful that we read with so much profit, as this fortnightly 
magazine.—Anniston (Ala.) Hot Blast. 


It’s scope is not confined to the technicalities of cookery and 
kitchen work, as the able staff of contributors who fill its pages, 
treat on subjects pertaining to everything that is calculated to 
make home happy.—Geyer’s Stationer. 


with “Or We Mind Balam,” “Hear Jo roar gilt,” etc., to say 
nothing of having aroused the family’s suspicions in regard to 
Sanity, when to ordinary practical questions I have given ab- 
Stracted replies, such as “ And I run onto sip,” “ Fish till we 


dine,” etc. When I think of the patience, ingenuity, persever- | 


ance, determination and plo..ding industry combined with a good | 


- 


lies that want to live well at small expense. 
| larity are due to its being so useful, because so practical. We 
, don’t know of a publication we can so heartily recommend to our 
| readers, and hope all will subscribe for it. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING is a magazine for the thousands of fami- 
Its growth and popu- 


Its writers are the very 


best, and know whereof they speak.—Boston (Mass.) Sunday 
Times. 


| 

| 
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HOUSEKEEPING. 


A PAGE OF FUGITIVE VERSE. 


GATHERED HERE AND THERE. 
RE-PUBLISHED BY REQUEST. 
MY WELCOME BEYOND. 


Who will greet me first in heaven, 
When that blissful realm I gain, 
When the hands have ceased from toiling, 
And the heart hath ceased from pain, 
When the last farewell is spoken, 
Severed the last tender tie, 
And I know how sweet, how solemn 
And how blest it is to die? 


As my bark glides o’er the waters 
Of that cold and silent stream, 

I shall see the domes of temples 
In the distance brightly gleam— 

Temples of that beauteous city 
From all blight and sorrow free; 

Who adown its golden portal 
First will haste to welcome me? 


Ah, whose eyes shall watch my coming 
From that other, fairer shore ? 

Whose the voice I first shall listen 
That shall teach me heavenly lore? 

When my feet shall press the mystic 
Borders of the better land, 

Whose face greet my wondering vision? 
Whose shall clasp the spirit hand? 


Who will greet me first in Heaven? 
Oft the earnest thought will rise, 
Musing on the unknown glories 
Of that home beyond the skies; 
Who will be my spirit’s mentor? 
Will it be some seraph bright, 
Or an angel from the couniless 
Myriads of that home of light? 


No,—not these,—for they have never 
Gladdened here my mortal view; 
But the dear ones gone before us, 
They the loved, the tried, the true,— 
They who walked with us life’s pathway, 
To its joys and griefs were given; 
They who loved us best in Earthland 
Be the first to greet in Heaven! 
—Mrs. A. Giddings Park. 


TEN ROBBER TOES. 


There is a story that I have been told, 

And it’s just as old as babies are old; 

For sweet Mother Eve, as every one knows, 
Told her babies the tale of the toes. 


Told to her babies how ten little toes, 

Each one as pink as the pinkest pink rose, 
Once on a time was naughty and bad, 

And sorrow and trouble in consequence had. 


How this big toe wanted butter and bread 
After his mamma had put him to bed. 

And this lying next said, ‘‘ Sposen we go 
Down to the pantry and get it, you know.” 


And this wicked toe cried, “Come along quick; 
Let’s sugar the butter ever so thick.” 
And this naughty toe said, ‘‘ Jelly for me 
Top of the butter and sugar, you see.” 


And this little toe cried, ‘‘ Goody, let’s go, 
We’ll slip down the stairs so quiet and slow.” 
So ten robber toes, all tipped with red, 

Stole silently out of their snowy white bed; 


While this wicked toe so jolly and fat, 
Helped nine naughty toes to pitty-pat-pat 
Along the big hall, with pillars of white, 
And down the back stairs devoid of light. 


Then this little toe got a terrible scare, 


And this litle toe said, “ Nurse must be right 


*Bout gobbles and witches living at night.” 


And this little toe said, “‘A fox may be hid 
In the hat-rack box right under the lid.” 
And this little toe cried, ‘‘ Dearie me, Oh! 
Lions and tigers is coming, I know.” 


Caught ten robber toes all ready for flight ; 
Yes, she caught and she kissed those ten robber 


Till redder they were than any red rose. 
—Lillie E. Barr. 


RE-PUBLISHED BY REQUEST. 
THE SCHOOL-BOY. 


We bought him a box for his books and toys, 
And a cricket bag for his bat; 

And he looked the brightest and best of boys 
Under his new straw hat. 


We handed him into the railway train 

With a troop of his young compeers, 

And we made as though it were dust and rain 
Were filling our eyes with tears. 


We looked in his innocent face to see 
The sign of a sorrowful heart; 

But he only shouldered his bat with glee, 
And wondered when they would start. 


*Twas not that he loved not as heretofore, 
For the boy was tender and kind; 

But his was a world that was all before, 
And ours was a world behind. 


’Twas not his fluttering heart was cold, 
For the child was loyal and true! 

And the parent’s love the love that is old, 
And the children the love that is new. 


And we came to know that love is a flower 

Which only groweth down ; 

And we scarcely spoke for the space of an hour, 

As we drove back through the town. 
—Unidentified. 


HARVEST HOME. 


All lovely tints soft blending each in each, 
Dull purple of the grape with glow of peach; 
Fair gold of sheaves ’gainst foliage dun and 
Ripe red of sumac fit for regal crown; [brown; 
A gleam of palest yellow where the corn 
Hides half its perfectness ’neath saffron shield— 
New hints of beauty ev’ry moment born, 
That to the sentient soul rare joyance yield. 
Oh, fairest tracery of fern and vine 
O’erarching in the fragrant prisoned gloom, 
Bright blossoms that have bathed in warm red 
wine 
Of nature’s vintage—crimson lamps a-bloom 
On every hand, in mezzotint, are leaves 
Yet holding tender touches of pale green; 
And here and there some elfin sprite aye weaves | 
Light sprays most delicate of pinky sheen 
Like unto dainty buds from satin clipped 
And painted by some fairy’s winsome skill; 
Whilst ever and anon perfume is dripped 
From snowy chalices that chastely still 


GOLDEN RAIN. 


Three children crouched in an archway, for shel- 


ter from the rain, 


They all were poor and ragged, but one had a 


look cf pain, 


And a pair of crutches rested beside her on the 


stones, 


Then mamma came out with the beautiful light, | 444 in their childish chatter her voice had the 


gentlest tones. 


toes For awhile, with noise and laughter, they romped 


as children will, 


Then they grew weary waiting, and feeling the 


damp air chill 


Sat closely beside each other, watching, regret- 


fully, 


The dark rain falling, falling, from the gray an | 


cloudy sky. 


“Let’s sing,” said the cripple, gently; an 


through the noisy street 


Their voices echoed, singing that old song, sv 


true and sweet, 


Of the happy ‘land of heaven, and the happy 


children there, 


Who dwell forever safely in the Father’s loving 


care.” 


When the simple hymn was ended the youngest 


singer said, 
‘Does it rain in heaven, Polly?” The lame 
girl shook her head, 


And “I don’t know,”’ she answered, with a puz- 


zled, doubtful air, 


“Perhaps the flowers want water, yet—I think 


it’s fine up there.” 


And then with a sudden gladness, brightly she 


smiled again— 


“Why, if God makes rain in heaven, it must be 


golden rain!” 


You smile at the childish fancy, and yet, for you 
and me, 


| The words have a holy lesson, of what our faith 


should be ; 

For evermore the humble, the children in heart, 
are blest, 

Because they can fully trust Him, who knows 
and does the best. 

To such, whether God gives gladness, or care, 
and grief and pain, 

The showers he sends upon them are always 


“golden rain.” 
—The Commonwealth. 


THE SLEEPING CHILD. 


My baby slept—how calm his rest, 
As o’er his handsome face a smile 
Like that of angel flitted, while 

He lay so still upon my breast! 


My baby slept—his baby head 
Lay all unkiss’d ’neath pall and shroud ; 
I did not weep or cry aloud— 

I only wished I, too, were dead! 


My baby sleeps —a tiny mound, 


Preserve their own pure hue of paradise, 
Oh, at this season, when world-weary eyes 
Find rest amid a scene so fair and good, 
What heart but stirs with fervent gratitude 
To Him—the Lord of Harvest; not alone 
For these reminders of the field and grove, 
But for each joy that on our way has shown; [love 
For health, home, friends; for His all-circling 
(That love that life’s sad, anxious burden lifts,) 
Who lays in happy hands His choicest gifts 
Of flower and fruit to hearten and to cheer— 
The garnered glory of the jocund year. 


For he thought in the dark of a grizzly bear. 


All covered by the little flowers, 
Woos me in all my waking hours, 
Down in the quiet burying-ground. 


And when I sleep I seem to be 
With baby in another land— 
I take his little baby hand— 
He smiles and sings sweet songs to me. 


Sleep on, O baby, while I keep 
My vigils till this day be past! 
Then shall I, too, lie down at last, 
And with my baby darling sleep. 
—Eugene Field. 


—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 
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Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


A 
KNITTED 


FALL AND WINTER WEAR 


the 
um- 
mer Suit, Messrs. James McCreery & Co. 


past season of their Knitted Tuxedo 


L have been led to produce a Knitted Fall 
and Winter Suit for Misses and Children, 
| adapted for school and outdoor wear. 
| This suit is made in one piece; the 
| waist is tight-fitting, with a full front of 
| jacket effect, and the skirt is made full, 


Owing to the great success durin 


Shades, relieved here and there with stripes 
| of contrasting color. 


N 
| 

| A full descyiptive circular mailed on ap- X 
| plication. 


Oontrolled Exclusively and for Sale only by 


JAMES McCREERY &C0., 
Broadway and llth Street, 
New York. 


with a sash. 
I} The colors are the soft, warm Winter 


WANT EVERY 


HOUSEKEEPER 


TO HAVE A SAMPLE OF 


which will be sent FIREE on receipt of address, 


with name of this publication. 
Sold everywhere and sent post-paid on receipt of 
15 cents in stamp: 
See that 


ELECTRO-SILIGON 


THE CLECTRO SI“!CON CO., 72 John St., New York. 


Mention Good Housekeeping when writing 
to advertisers. 


BALM OF GILEAD MORTAR CURE. 


A clear healthy complexion.—All red and inflamed 
noses, faces, eyelids, etc., bleached white by the fa- 
mous BALM OF GILEAD MorRTAR Cure. Also in- 
flammations, swellings, ulcerations, skin diseases, 
instant relief, speedy permanent cures. 

&2 a bottle. Depot, 648 Eighth Ave., New York. 

EDWIN GOMEZ Proprietor, Circulars in full. 


BOOKS FOR $1.00 SENT POST-PAID. 
Perfect Bread, Key to Cooking, Lessons 
in Candy Making, Six yy of Coffee. 
CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass. 


FRENCH SYSTEM 

OF DRESS CUTTING AND FITTINC. 
si. 
42.96 
Reo 

All other so-called French Systems are BOGUS. 
Send two (2) cent stamp for 32-page book, which full 
explains what the System is, and gives a number of testi- 
moniais. Adres’) JAMES McCALL & CO., 
Mention this publication, 46 East 14th Street, New York. 


——_TO HOUSEKEEPERS.——_ 
5000 Containing 2 Christmas Bells GIVEN 
One Broom Holder, greatest 
Boxes (_ invention of the 19th Century. Free. 
To introduce these goods for the holidays, I give them 
free. Only send 20 cts. in silver for postage and packing. 
Fortune for agents. Address Bell Manufacturer, 

Middle Haddam, Conn. 


157 SOUTH 9TH STREET. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y., MARCH 2, 1887. 


Messrs CLARK W. BrYAN & Co., 
Publishers of GooD HOUSEKEEPING, 
SPRINGFIELD, MAss. 


Sirs :—Goop HOUSEKEEPING approxi- 
mates to my ideal Household Magazine, 
more nearly than any other in this country 
or elsewhere. 

Yours sincerely, 


MARION HARLAND. 


Croup 


Is a disease that calls for insiant atten- 
tion. “While in the country, last 
winter, my little boy was taken ill with 
Croup. We feared he would die from 
strangulation. It so happened that 
there was in the house a bottle of 


Ayer’s Cher 


- ry Pectoral, which we administered in 
small doses, and, in less than one hour, 
the little patient was breathing easily.” 
— Mrs. E. C, Gedney, 128th st., N. Y. 
Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass, 


Pneumonia 


Leaves the lungs in a weak and diseased 
condition. ‘“‘Two years ago, after an 
attack of pneumonia, I was troubled 
with a bad cough, which kept my throat 
in such a state that I had frequent 
hemorrhages. I took Ayer’s Cher- 


ry Pectoral, 


which relieved me at once, and I have 
had no further trouble with either my 
throat or lungs.””— C. V. Nadow, Spring- 
field, Mass. 


Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


PACKER’S TAR SOAP 


Has a distinct odor of pine tar, but so happily 
has the combination been effected_that it makes 
a grateful impression on the olfactory sense, and 
as the pine tar odor is coupled in the popular 
mind with thoughts of antiseptic quality, it 
ceases to have any offensive associations for 
even the most fastidious. Common experience 
is quite in accord with the medical and scien- 
tific. Those who use this soap for ordinary 
toilet purposes find it possessed of the highest 
qualities: it is grateful to the senses; it is de- 
tergent, and after its use the gratified individual 
finds that his skin is made delightfully soft, 
smooth and elastic, and its normal texture and 
tint improved. Those who with ordinary or 
highly perfumed or expensive soaps are made 
to suffer with rough, chapped and smarting 
hands, experience a high degree of satisfaction 
at the admirable results obtained by the use of 
Packer’s Soap. More especially are its remark- 
able qualities appreciated by those who suffer 
various unsightly and painful affections of the 
skin either arising spontaneously, or occurring 
in consequence of unguarded application of 
soaps made of decomposing animal fats dis- 
guised by perfumes. 
PACKER’S TAR SOAP is sold by Drug- 
gists, 25 Cents, or mailed on receipt of price. 
Send for pamphlet. 
Sample 4 Cents. 
THE PACKER MFG. CO., 
100 Fulton St., N, ¥. 


pR- HEBRA 


CURE FOR 


DYsp_epsi> 


Is the greatest discovery of the century. A speedy 
and absolute cure guaranteed of any case of Dyspepsia, 
Indigestion or Constipation, recent or of long stand- 
ing. Ask your druggist for it, or it will be sent ef 
paid on of cents. Prepared only by 
J. K. COOK & CO., 7 Barclay St., New York. 


DIAMOND DYES 


AW\ 


“ams 
COLOR EVERYTHING. 


Unequatlled for Silk, Wool, Cotton and 
all Fabrics and Fancy Goods, Brilliant, 
Durable and Economical, Any one can 
use them. 


32 COLORS—10 CENTS EACH. 


Remember, these are the only Pure, Harm- 
less and Unadulterated Dyes, 
Beware of other Dyes, because often Poi- 
sonous, Adulterated, Weak and Worthless. 


We warrant these Dyes to color more 
goods, package for wo than any 
other byes ever made, and to give more 
brilliant and durable colors, Sample 
Card free. 


THE DIAMOND PAINTS, 
GOLD, SILVER, BRONZE and COPPER 


For gilding Fancy Baskets, Frames, Lamps, Chan- 
deliers, and for all kinds of ornamental work. 
Equal to any of the high priced kinds and only 10 
cents a package. Also Artists’ Black for Ebonizing. 

Sold by Druggists everywhere. Send postal for 
Sample Card, directions tor coloring Photos, doing 


king ink. 
RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt, 
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BUSINESS COMMENT. 


““ Walk upright in life ”’ is the motto of the Knickerbocker Brace Com- 
pany, of Easton, Pa. See the advertisement in this issue of the Knicker- 
bocker shoulder brace and skirt supporter. 


In spaciousness, convenience of arrangement, and liberality of ap- 
pointments, and, above all, in the efficiency of management and careful 
consideration for the comfort of guests, the American House, Boston, 
has few superiors among the hotels of New England. 


Dixon’s “‘ Carburet of Iron’ Stove Polish was established in 1827, and 
is to-day, as it was then, the neatest and brightest in the market; a pure 
plumbago, giving off no poisonous vapors. The size is now doubled, 
but the quality and price remain the same. Ask your grocer for Dixon’s 
big cake. 


Many persons to-day are treating themselves for consumption, when 
they only have catarrh in some of its many forms. The symptoms in 
many forms of these diseases are quite similar, and can easily be mis- 
taken. B.S. Lauderbach & Co., of Newark, N. J., publish a complete 
treatise on catarrh, explaining its various forms, and which they will 
send to any one free. 


The Collings glove-fitting elastic truss is claimed to be the only truss 
that will retain the rupture, support the abdomen, and, at the same time, 
afford the most perfect ease and comfort to the wearer. It can be worn 
at night as well as day, as there is no steel band to interfere with the re- 
cumbent position. It causes no pressure on the spine, cannot be dis- 
placed by any movement of the body, and fits so close that it does not 
show through the clothing. Capt. W. A. Collings, of Smithville, N. Y., 
is the patentee and manufacturer, and will be glad to give full particulars 
to all inquirers. 


The Bazar Dressmaker, containing styles for ladies, misses, and chil- 
dren, is published by James McCall & Co., at 48 East Fourteenth street, 
New York. The fall and winter issue, just out, contains sixty-four large 
pages, well filled with interesting matter for the ladies. Illustrations and 
descriptions are given of all kinds of garments. They also have brought 
out a colored fashion plate, with the colors so appropriate and natural 
that the garments represented take on a realistic appearance, and offer 
suggestions that cannot by any other means be made so impressive. 
They will send it by mail on receipt of forty cents. 


This year the Lambie dictionary holder is presented to the public in 
an improved and perfected state, and is unequaled in simplicity of con- 
struction. It is thoroughly made and finished, and is strong and durable 
in all its parts. As its name implies, it was designed to hold an un- 
abridged dictionary, but it can be adjusted to a book of any size, which 
it will hold at any angle and at any height. A number of revolving at- 
tachments are supplied when wanted for holding books; they are made 
entirely separate, and can be attached to any holder. Mr. R. L. Lambie, 
39 East Nineteenth street, New York, is the manufacturer of these goods, 
and guarantees them to be as represented and to give satisfaction. 


Paine, Diehl & Co., of Philadelphia, have a potato masher which is 
made the same as a round sugar grater, the bottom being closed with 
perforated metal similar to the sides. In twisting down into the pota- 
toes, it grates up the potato fine, most of it passing through the perfora- 
tions into the inside of the masher. This removes all lumps, and gives 
a fine, light appearance to the potatoes; in fact, the potatoes mashed in 
this way are “‘just perfect.” As a grater nothing can be better; asa 
berry and vegetable washer, it is the same as a quart measure—full of 
holes, sides and bottom. The article is well made, and is very useful 
outside of the purposes for which it is made. One gets at the price of 
one article several articles, and all of the best. 


Professor Loisette, the famous memory improver, has now returned 
from his lecturing tour during the heated term to his offices, No. 237 
Fifth avenue, where he will remain to attend to his correspondence 
pupils and day and evening classes. During this, his holiday, he has 
lectured to large classes at Watch Hill, Saratoga, and elsewhere, wind- 
ing up with three large classes at Chautauqua. We cannot imagine how 
a system of memory training could be more strongly endorsed than Pro- 
fessor Loisette’s has been by such men as Mr. Richard A. Proctor, Hon. 
W. W. Astor, Judah P. Benjamin, Doctors Brown and Minor, etc. If 
more could be added, it has been afforded in the fact of the patronage of 
his system by roo Columbia College law students, two classes of 200 
each at Yale, 400 at Wellesley College, 400 at University of Pennsy]l- 
vania, and three large classes at Chautauqua. In face of these facts, 
who can hesitate to apply to this memory specialist for needed memory 
improvement ? 

How to beautify and purify the skin are questions to which the larger 
portion of the human race are deeply interested. For nearly forty years 
Dr, T. Felix Gouraud’s Oriental Cream has been before the public, and 


thousands upon thousands of cases could be cited, and testimonials of 
as many living witnesses can be seen, to declare its efficacy and power 
to do all that is claimed for it. As an instance, a letter just received 
from Newark, N. J., reads as follows: ‘* Last October I bought a bottle 
of your Oriental Cream to cure pimples, and I am now satisfied, after 
having been afflicted with them for seven years, 1 am cured. Have you 
anything to cure moles or warts? I wish two bottles more of your 
Oriental Cream.” Another case under notice, of a fashionable dress- 
maker, who had been troubled for some years with a rash. She was 
asked one day why she did not get some of the Oriental Cream, and she 
said: ‘*I have spent my income, amounting to thousands of dollars, 
with the best physicians, for treatment, but unsuccessfully.” ‘“ Try 
Gouraud’s Oriental Cream,” was said to her; “and, if a skin disease, it 
will cure you.’’ She did so, and in three months was cured—her face re- 
flecting its results. If a blood disease, Oriental Cream will not cure ; if 
a skin disease it will, and beautify and defy detection at the same time. 
To do its best work, it should be applied through the day, washing the 
face in soft water before retiring, and then camphor ice or mutton tallow 
should be applied in order to retain or bring back the youthful appear- 
ance of the skin. Its original invention was intended more as a beautifier 
of the skin—something that neither heat nor cold would mar the effect 
of while on the face. 


Though well known that pure air is beneficial to health and helps to 
preserve the complexion, the cause of this desirable effect is not so gen- 
erally understood. Physicians have known for a long time that oxygev 
and ozone contained in pure air are the principal factors which give bloom 
to the cheek and buoyancy to the spirit. Chemists, thegefore, reasoned 
—if oxygen could be suspended and ozone generated in some suitable 
menstruum—the refreshing and health-giving influence of these two 
subtle agents might be produced artificially by bringing them in direct 
contact with the skin. The difficulty was to find a “suitable men- 
struum ” which for a reasonable time would hold in suspension a certain 
per cent. of oxygen, so it could be utilized at will. Repeated experi- 
ments resulted, however, in success, and a few years ago a Danish 
chemist obtained a compound substance possessed of all the requisite 
properties. This substance he named Oxzyn. Valuable as this dis- 
covery was to science, another obstacle stood in the way of making it 
correspondingly valuable as a commercial commodity and for domestic 
use—it was difficult to make, and costly. Comparatively few could there- 
fore afford to use it, and, like pure “‘ Balm of Mecca,” its use was almost 
exclusiveiy limited to the é/#te and to the courts of Europe. Systematic 
economy on a large scale, besides money and machinery, have also over- 
come this last difficulty. Its manufacturing cost is now reduced to a 
comparatively nominal expense, considering that its use obviates the 
supposed need of current “cosmetics,’’ which, in most cases, prove in- 
jurious to the skin, and the best of which give only an immediate 
and sometimes questionable effect, while the Oxzyn benefits Zer- 
manently, and leaves no room for suspicion that an artificial remedy 
is used. It can be obtained from Charles de Medici, at 347 Sixth 
avenue, New York. 


Some time ago we made mention of the Economy roaster, baker, and 
steamer, manufactured by Mr. T. C. Gardner, of South Vineland, N. J., 
and, as the time is now at hand when good things are being planned and 
arranged for Thanksgiving and the holidays, we feel no hesitation in 
again inviting attention to this useful and helpful invention. For baking 
bread, cake, puddings, poultry, meats, fish, oysters, etc., it is hard to 
find anything to equal it. Over 300,000 of them are now in use, and the 
demand is steadily increasing. These pans are constructed strictly on 
scientific principles, have been thoroughly tested by the best chemists 
and practical men and women of the country, and pronounced by them 
one of the most émportant discoveries of the nineteenth century. Any 
article of food cooked in these pans will retain its sweetness, flavor, 
nourishment, etc., better than any other means of cooking. This pan 
will pay for itself many times a year, by increasing the amount of nutri- 
ment in each loaf baked in it, at least ten per cent., while a much larger 
percentage is saved in baking meats, for which it is particularly adapted. 
In cooking in these pans /ess heat is required, as the steam generated is 
not allowed to escape as from an open pan, thus retaining the heat as 
well as the nutritious gases; hence, saving of fuel. In roasting meats, 
turkeys, etc., in any stove or range, much attention has to be given to 
basting and turning, and at least one-fourth of the weight and the richest 
flavor is lost by evaporation and passing off in steam ; but by using this 
pan this loss is all avoided. Being confined in the pan, the steam arising 
from what you are roasting is absorbed back again and acts as a dasting, 
and in so doing makes it more juicy, rich, and tender, giving it that fine 
flavor it ought to have and can be had. No attention is required after you 
put the pan in the oven. Should it be left in longer than the usual time, 
there need be no fear of its burning, as the steam held within. the pan 
prevents burning. 
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Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


MRS. E. M. VAN BRUNT’S 


DRESS REFORM PARLORS, 


39 East 19th Street, 
Between Broadway and Fourth Ave., W. Y. Gity. 


Hygenic and Artistic Underwear for women and 
children. Sole Agent for the sale of Miss C. Bates’ 
of Boston, Reform Garments, Jersey-Fitting Under- 

arments in silk, wool, merino, different grades, and 

isle. A full line of Ferris’ celebrated “‘Common 
Sense, Waists, Corded Waists, for allages. “‘Dress 
Forms,” Stocking Supporters, Bosom Supports, 
Abdominal Bandages, etc, made in the best manner, 
of any material; ‘‘Corsets for Equestriennes,’ 
“Corselettes for Sea-shore Bathers.” All patented 
novelties. Send for Illustrated Catalogue mailed free. 


JOCKEY CLUB, 


HELIOTROPE and VIOLETTE Sachet Powders 
impart a Delightful and Lasting Odor to Handker- 
chiefs, Linen, Gloves, Stationery, etc. Sold by all 
dealers in fine toilet goods. Sample of either by mail 
upon receipt of 25 cents. 
Mention Good Housekeeping. 
THEODORE METCALF & CO., 
39 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


THE BEST 


WATER FILTERS Gm 


Are Manufactured By 


The Stevens Filter Co, 
118 & 12 Water Ave., 
TOLEDO, OHIO. 
The manufacture of Fil- 
ters isa specialty. Many 
thousands in use. 
Send for Catalogue. 


Advertise in Good Housekeeping. 


MRS. CLEVELAND'S 
Kind Acknowledgment. 
(From the New York World, Sept. 18th, 1887. 
EXECUTIVE MANSION } 
WASHINGTON, Sept. 14, 1887. 
Messrs. THORPE & MALLORY, 
New York City. 

Dear Sirs:—Mrs. Cleveland has requested me to 
say that she has received your recent letter accompa- 
nied by two of your Powder Sachets, which you sent 
with your compliments, and to thank you for your 
courtesy, * * * Very respectfully, 

LAMONT, Private Secretary. 
ATTENTION! 


THE PERFORATED 
CHAMOIS SACHET 
Contains the best face and 
nursery powders. Full 
size 4 x 3% inches. All 
who have seen it are de- 
lighted at having found at 
last the best Face Powder 
in the most convenient form 
for carrying and applying. 
The Nursery Powder is es- 
pecially designed for pre- 
venting and removing all 
skin troubles, especially 
those with which young 
children are afflicted. Bot 
powders are the result of 
years of study and experi- 
ment, and we warrant them 
free from all deleterious in- 


Patented April rath, 1587. 
gredients. For sale by all dealers in toilet articles or 


ports. | 


See that the words “‘ Velutina Wear Guaranteed ?? are stamped on the selvage, 


Exact imitation of Lyons Silk Velvet. 


It is not a Velveteen, but supersedes any Velveteen ever made. 
A new Velvet Pile Fabric never seen in cession. 


BARLER’S SIFTER. 


BEST IN THE WORLD. 


HE ONLY SIFTER Jin the market which 
can be operated with One Mand. 


It does not grind impurities through the wire 
cloth, like other sifters. 


With one hand grasp the Wooden Handle 


/ (do not touch any other part) and then shake 
\\\4 the sifter sideways. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
SIDNEY SHEPARD & CO., 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


C. SIDNEY SHEPARD & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


| Sold by Dealers in House Furnishing Hardware. 


PROF. CHS. LUDWIG VON SEEGER 


Professor of Medicine at the Royal University ; 
Knight of the Royal Austrian order of the Iron 
Crown ; Knight Commander P, the Royal Spanish 
Order of Isabella: Knight of the Royal Prussian 
Order of the Red Eagle ; Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor, & c., & ¢., says : 
“LIEBIG CO’S COCOA BEEF TONIC 
should not be confounded with the horde of thrashy 
cure alls. It is in no sense of the word a patent reme- 
dy. 1 am thoroughly conversant with its mode of 
preparation and know it to be not only a legitimate 
pharmaceutical product, but also worthy of the high 
commendations it has received in all parts of the 
world. It contains essence of Beef, Coca, Quinine, 
Iron and Calisaya, which are dissolved in pure gen- 
uine Spanish Imperial Crown Sherry. 

Invaluable to all who are Run Down, Nervous, 
Diyspentic, Bilious, Malarious or afflicted with weak 
kidneys. Beware of Imitations. 


Her Majesty's Favorite Cosmetic Glycerine. 


Used by Her Royal Highness the Princess of 
Wades and the nobility. For the skin, wf 
Chapping, Roughness. #1.00. Of Drug- 
gists. 

LIEBIG CO’S Genuine S p of Sarsaparilla 
is guaranteed as the Best Sarsaparilla in the market. 


N. Y. Depot, 88 MURRAY STREET. 


COLEMAN 


COLLEGE. 


A Live PRACTICAL SCHOOL. 
Cheapest and Best.—Endorsed by 
Thousands of graduates and the most 
prominent business and professional 
=men of the state and nation. 


H. CoLeMAN, PRES. Newark, N.J. 


Sent on receipt of ts. 
THORPE & MALLORY, Mfrs, 219 Sixth Ave. N. Y. 


Send for Catalogue. 


CGRANULA 


An Incomparable Food. Ready for immediate 
use. gue ed for apres and —, y deli- 
cious die nsurpassed for constipation an 
sia. Sold by Grocers. Box by — 36c. — 

Our Home Granula Uo., DANSVILLE, N. Y., 

Sole Manufacturers. 


THAT BOUNCING BABY 


should be weighed, photographed, measured and en- 
tered for the human race in 


BABY’S KINGDOM 


Wherein may be chronicled by the loving mother 
the story of the events, pappenings and cunningness 
attending the progress of ‘‘ My Baby,” as a memento 
for grown-up days. Designed and Illustrated by 
ANNIE F, Cox. Printed in colors. Bound in ele- 

t style. Cloth and gold $3.75; Turkey morocco 

7.50; tree-calf, $7.50; Spanish ca 2 $7.50. 

ent by Mail postpaid on receipt of price. Cata- 
logue sent free on application to 
LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 


Please mention this magazine. 


Bryan & Co., Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 
Perfect Bread, Key to Cooking, Lessons in Can- 


{ Books for #1.00 sent post-paid by CLARK W. 
dy Making, Six Cups of Coffee. 


THE IMPERIAL CORN AND BUNION SOLVENT. 


No Pain! No Sensation of Pain! 33 

We guarantee in eight hours 
more benefit than can be derived| 
in ten days from any ing~edient} 
of a similar nature. Coras and \ 
Bunions which chiropodists and 
remedies have failed to relieve have, strange as it may 
seem, been wholly removed by our “SOLVENT” in 
eight hours. It possesses no poisonous or deleterious 
ingredient, and its use can in no wise affect the most 
delicate skin or tissue. A single application of our 
Solvent will peeve a more conclusive verification of our 
statements than would whole pages of printed matter. 


It does its work while the body is asleep, and the nerves 
and muscles at rest ; hence no sensation of pain is ex- 
rienced. The price we have peeed at only 25 cents. 
ull directions accompany 
gists, or sent on ——< 
& O.,7 Bar clay 


bottle. For sale by all 
ice by J. K.Cook 
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Goop HousEKEEPING. 


THE FAMILY SORAP BASKET. 
INTERESTING Bits OF HOUSEHOLD FACT AND FANCY. 

Water, as hot as possible without burning, is drank at every 
meal by some dyspeptics and is pronounced good. A gobletful is 
the prescribed quantity. 

Some people who fancy that they are bilious, and, mayhap, are 
so, drink the pure juice of one lemon quite every morning and find 
it efficacious. It certainly cures heartburn. 

A great expert on tobacco, Dr. Favargar of Vienna, says never 
smoke on an empty stomach, don’t hold the pipe or cigar contin- 
uously in the mouth, never smoke a foul pipe, and drink coffee 
when smoking. 

A nice juicy apple is capital if eaten before breakfast. A well 
known merchant who is noted for his most apparent good health 
eats an apple before each meal and says that it is the only medi- 
cine that he requires. 

All third and fourth-class railway restaurants in Prussia are re- 
quired by law to provide a cup of good hot coffee, without milk or 
sugar, for five pfennigs (about 14 cents), and the same with milk 
or sugar at double the price. 

In a recent law suit in London it appeared that during April and 
May horses were constantly slaughtered on the defendant’s prem- 
ises. In some cases the horse flesh was boiled down and sold as 
cats’ meat, but in most cases, and particularly on April 20, the 
carcasses of the horses so killed were dressed and sold to butchers 
and sausage-makers in different parts of London for human food. 

Praise your wife, man; for pity’s sake give her a little encourage- 
ment; it won’t hurt her, says a writer in Our Dumb Animals. She 
don’t expect it; it will make her eyes open wider than they have 
for these last ten years; but it it will do her good for all that, and 
you, too. There are many women to-day thirsting for a word of 
praise—the language of encouragement. You know that if the 
floor is clean labor has been performed to make itso. You know 
that if you can take from your drawer a clean shirt whenever you 
want it somebody’s fingers have toiled. Why don’t you come out 


with a hearty “‘ Why, how pleasant you make things look, wife.” 
If you gave one hundred and sixtieth part of the compliments you 
almost choked them with before they were married; if you would 
stop the badinage about whom you are going to have when 
number one is dead (such things wives may laugh at, but they sink 
deep sometimes), fewer women would seek for other sources of 
happiness. 

A writer on the care of canary birds says that a raw apple, cab- 
bage leaf and plantain should be provided. Aim to give one of 
the other of these things every day the year round. Occasionally 
give a piece of bread soaked in milk, but never cake or candy. 
Once a week give boiled egg mixed with cracker. Never hang 
any birds in a draft or the wind, and never set them out of their 
cages. In moulting time give a dusting of cayenne pepper to their 
egg and cracker, or bread and milk. 

A Buffalo, N. Y., milk peddler was indicted for selling milk 
adulterated with water, in violation of law. The people proved 
that the milk sold by the defendant did not reach the standard of 
purity required by the statute. The defence was that the peddler 
had bought the milk from a wholesale dealer and supposed that it 
was pure, and therefore claimed that he could not be convicted ; 
that he had acted in good faith. The Court of Appeals convicted 
the man and held that a person who sells milk and butter must 
know what he is selling, and that he runs a risk by guessing or 
taking it for granted. 

Tea drinking is the great feature of Japan. On the railroads tea 
is offered first-class passengers at stations as water is provided us. 
In traveling by private conveyance the little roadside inns are 
called—and are—tea houses; tea is about all they have to offer. 
When you go into the shops they bring you tea; it is a part of the 
general courteousness of their way of doing even in petty trading. 
The tea you get in such ways is, of course, generally inferior. 
Every house among the well-to-do classes has as an attachment a 
tea-house—a little detached house, and in these tea-houses the 
social life of Japan is carried on. It corresponds in a way to our 
club life. 


THE OVERLAND MONTHLY 


The OVERLAND MONTHLY, established twenty years ago, has grown with the growth of California and the Pacific coast. It has long been 
recognized as the only successful literary magazine published west of the Alleghanies. The leading feature of the coming year will be illustrated 
descriptive articles. Northern, Central and Southern California, Oregon, Puget Sound, Alaska, Arizona, and the Rocky Mountain region will re- 
ceive special attention. 

It is not too much to say that without the OVERLAND MONTHLY it is impossible to keep informed upon the resources and growth of the 
Pacific Coast. Without lowering its high literary standard the magazine has become essential to the home-seeker and the investor, because it 
deals in a practical way with the development of the West. 

To lovers of literature the OVERLAND offers each month the best literary product of a group of new and brilliant writers. Its stories of 
Western adventure and mountaineering, Indian studies and Pioneer sketches have become famous. Its short stories cover the entire range of 
Western life, from mining-camp days to the living present, and have been one of the strongest features of the magazine. Its literary reviews, 
editorials and poems rank with the best of corresponding Eastern work. 


Advertisers who wish to reach the best class of readers west of the Mississippi, should use the pages of the OVERLAND MonruHLY: Eastern 
Agent, J. WALTER THOMSON, 39 Park Row, New York. 


$4.00 PER YEAR. One Sample Copy, Twenty-Five Cents. 


THE OVERLAND MONTHLY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


415 Montgomery St., San Francisco. 


It makes one dissatisfied with his home to read it.—ewton (Mass.) Graphic. 
A bright and interesting reflection of literary life and thought on the Pacific coast.—Christian Union. 
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UNRIVALLED IN TONE, 

ELEGANT IN FINISH, 
REASONABLE IN PRICE. 

E 


Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 


ESTEY ORCAN CoO., 
159 Tremont St., Boston, - Brattleboro, Vt. 


DOD BY 
MAIL. 


Builders of CARRIAGES of all Descriptions. 

THE H. H. BABCOCK BUGGY COMPANY, 
Watertown, N. Y. 

Salesrooms in New York, 406-412 Broome Street. 


Advertise in Good Housekeeping. 


| CHA 


Instantaneous Photography. 


In your Homes at night, Lots of Fun in it, bya new, 


safe, and cheap light, and with 


Carbutt’s Extra Rapid Plates. 


Full particulars sent by addressing 


J. CARBUTT, Keystone Dry Plate Works, 


Wayne Junc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


You can get a sample copy of GooD HOUSEKEEPING 


Free, by sending for it in November. 


FISK MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
MANUFACTURERS OF JAPANESE SOAP. 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss., Oct 12th, 1887. 
Messrs. CLARK W. Bryan & Co., 
Gentlemen :—We think GooD HOUSEKEEPING 
one of the best advertising mediums we have 
used. Respectfully yours, 


FISK MFG. CO. 


Consumption Can be Cured. 


The application of medicine has failed in most 
cases ; long experience and a series of experiments 
have enabled me to cure almost hopeless cases by a 
new method, for which a patent has been granted ; 
my system ampere the use of medicine of any kind. 
For particu apply to 

PROF. JOSEF ZERVAS, 
346 East 42d St., New York. 


HEALTH and 
COMFORT 


Perfectly Combincd in 


MADAME FOY’S 


Skirt Supporting 


CORSET. 


It is one of the most 


Price by mail $1.0. 


FOY, HARMON & 
WICK, New Haven, Conn. 


HENIS FRUIT PRESS AND VEGETABLE STRAINER. 


“ This invention is a real little treas- 
ure.”—Public Ledger, Phila. 


Respectfully yours, 


Philadelphia Cooking Schoo, 
1625 Chestnut Street. 


Mr. C. F. HENIs: 
; “ Pressing the Juice from Grapes. 
tent Fruit and Vegetable « Straming Currants, 


used. Would 
enough to write me where « Preparing Beef Tea. 


The Strainer will be found invaluable 


when preparing the following articles 

of food: 

For Mashing Potatoes, Baked or Boiled. 

“« Preparing Potato Cakes. 

“* Preparing Fish Cakes. 

‘* Preparing Sweet Potatoes for making 

ies. 

“ Preparing Pumpkins for making Pies. 

** Preparing Soups of all kinds. 

* Preparing Squash. 

Preparing Turnips. 

“ Preparing Tomatoes for Stewing. 

“ Preparing Tomatoes for Soups. 

“* Preparing Tomatoes for Catsup. 

“* Preparing Apples for Pies. 

“* Preparing Apples for Sauce. (The 
Apples need not be peeled.) 

Preparing Apples for Custard. 


resses at my school, on Blackberries, Strawberries, etc. 
trial, I used it ag Oy the «* Pressing and Straining Peaches, 
first, and find it the best Strawberries, and all other kinds of 
thing of the kind I have ever Fruit for Flavoring or mixing with 


you be kind Ice Cream. 


“ Preparing Beef Broth. 


(Mrs.) S.L. RORER, Principal. 4, 22,’84. “ a the Hulls from Oat-Meal 


ush, 
“ Preparing Cottage Cheese. 


The Handiest Kitchen Utensil Ever Made. “ Preparing the Scraps when rendering 


ta For sale 5 | dealers in Hardware and House-Furnishing Goods. 


If your dealer does not 


Price Fifty Cents. 


eep them, the press will be sent by mail to any address on receipt of Sixty Cents. 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


HE Toy 
the child 
likes best! 


This is the tit- 
le ofadescrip- 
tive Price-list, 
richly illustra- 

ted in colour- 
print, of the 


ANCHOR STONE 
BUILDING BOY, 


found in 
every family and may be obtained from ‘all Toy 
dealers, Stationers and Educational Dep6ts. The 
Price-list will be forwarded gratis on application to 


F. AD. RICHTER & Co. 


- NEW YORK, 310, BROADWAY or LONDON E.C., 
1, RAILWAY PLACE, FENCHURCH STREET. 


TRIAL STEAM WASHER 


\ ACTIVE 
ENERGETIC MEN 


pe and Women all over 


Free MISSOURI 
FZ 


irown use 
FreeT 


ICAL, OPTICAL, ELECTRIC, MECHANICALWONDEKS 

LANTERNS& VIEWS 
New and 8.H. (Sec Hd. bought.) 
STEAM ENGINES, 85c. 
PHOTO. OUTFITS, $2.50, 
ue Sree. 809 Filbert St., Uhilada.. Pa, 


COLD 
WATCHES FREE 


<>, Wewillpresenta Solid Gold Watch 


(Lady’s or Gentleman’s) worth to 
if —_.. & the person telling us the longest verse in the 
x Bible before Dee 15th, If there be more 


tr! than one correct answer the second will get a 
> Solid Gold Watch worth 
the third Solid Silwer 
Watch worth S255 
of the next 25, if there be so many 
correct answers, will receive a 
\ Silver-Nickel Watch of 
excellent workmanship, warranted. 
Send 14 two-cent stamps} 
with your answer, for which we will) 
¥send yous Pretty Leather 
Purse, spring clasp, suitable for] 
either lady or gentleman, containing] 
an ELEGANT RING made of 18k. 
Rolled Gold Plate, alsoa Beautiful) 
Christmas Card and our 
New, elegantly illustrated Book containing the latest designs and 
stitches in Fancy Work, &c., anda 13p treatise finely illustrated, 
giving full instructions in the fascinating and money-making art 
of making Artificial Flowers, &c. from Tissue 
Paper. his is one of the grandest offers 
ever made but we an- 

18 K. ticipate that the sales 


of Specialties will 
than repay 


YALE SILK WORKS, DRAWER 36, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


CHARLES F. HENIS CO., 148 North Seventh Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


STIMULANT-EMULSION 


BRANDRIOLI 


The only stimulant emulsion known, made from 
nothing but 


FINEST COD LIVER OIL, RYE BRANDY 
AND ICELAND MOSS. 
(Very palatable, no oil taste.) 


This Emulsion is perfect and will bear reducing 
with water should it be too rich for the patient; is 
most nutritious and digestible ; cures the worst cough 
or cold, and will help consumptives to enjoy life. 

Brandrioli cures Coughs, Colds, and kindred mala- 
dies, hoarseness in Singers, etc., and relieves Pul- 
monary troubles generally. Is remarkable in its 
emollient and healing qualities, the lungs, throat and 
internal organs are healed, inflammation allayed, etc., 
by its soothing properties. A perfect pneumonia 
preventive and cure when taken in time. For Clergy- 
men’s sore throat it is particularly efficacious. In- 
numerable references given if desired. For sale by all 
druggists, or sent by express on receipt of $1.00. 

U. S. PURITY GUARANTEE CoO., 
210 Frent St., New York. 


— AEN 
— 
—— 
| 
— 
‘hy does it pay 
act as my Agente 
Well made Sachet Powders retain their agreeable 
odor for years while imparting a delicious fragrance “a Si andconvincingthatsales 
tounderélothing. handkerchiefs, gloves, ribbons and x ere made with little dif- 
the triflesthatfillalady’sbureau-drawers. Scent-bags SSS S ficulty. I will ship 
gone Washer on two weeks’ trial, on liberal terms, to be 
choice of Rose, Heliotrope, Violet and J 
Address THE PINKHAM MED. CO., LYNN, MASS, - terms and illustrated circular with outline of argu. F 
ments to u n making sales. . Worth, sole 
ELEGANT SHAPE, St. Me. or box 1933, New York City. 
Dia on 2 weeks’ trial to persons 
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FOOD FOR MAN. 


The old saying that what is one man’s meat is another man’s 
poison is realized in the opposite tastes of people. 

The Turks shudder at the thought of eating oysters. 

The Digger Indians of the Pacific slope rejoiced in the great 
locust swarms of 1875 as a dispensation of the Great Spirit, and 
laid in a store of dried locusts’ powder sufficient to last them for 
several years. 

The French will eat frogs, snails and the diseased liver of geese, 
but draw the line at alligators. 

Buckland delares the taste of boa-constrictor good and much 
like veal. 

Quass, the fermented cabbage water of the Russians, is their 
popular tipple. It is described as resembling a mixture of stale 
fish and soap suds in taste, yet, next to beer, it has more votaries 
than any other fermented beverage. A tallow candle washed 
down with quass forms a meal that it would be hard to be thank- 
ful for. 

In Canton and other Chinese cities rats are sold at the rate of 
$2adozen, and the hind-quarters of dogs are hung up in the 
butchers’ shops alongside of mutton and lamb, but command a 
higher price. The edible birds’ nest of the Chinese are worth 
twice their weight in silver, the finest variety selling for as much 
as $30 a pound. 

The negroes of the West Indies eat baked snakes and palm 
worms fried in their own fat, but they cannot be induced to eat 
stewed rabbits. 

In Mexico parrots are eaten, but they are rather tough. 

The Guachos of the Badda Oriental are in the habit of hunting 
skunks for the sake of their flesh. 

The octopus, or devil-fish, when boiled and then roasted, is 
eaten in Corsica and esteemed a delicacy. 

In the Pacific Islands and West Indies lizard’s eggs are eaten 
with gusto. The natives of the Antilles eat alligators’ eggs, and 
the eggs of the turtle are popular everywhere, though up to the 
commencement of the iast century turtle was only eaten by the 
poor of Jamaica. 

Ants are eaten by various nations. In Brazil they are served 
with a resinous sauce, and in Africa they are stewed with grease 
or butter. The East Indians catch them in pits and carefully 
wash them in handfuls like raisins. In Siam a curry of ants’ eggs 
is a costly luxury. 

The Ceylonees eat the bees after robbing them of their honey. 

Caterpillars and spiders are dainties to the African bushmen. 

After they have wound the silk from the cocoon the Chinese eat 
the chrysalis of the silk worm. 

Spiders roasted are a sort of dessert with the New Caledonians. 


PERFECT BREAD. 


Its preparation and use, with a view to being made readily, appetizingly, and 
economically; including over Firry Recipgs for Making Breads of all kinds, the 
Preparation of Yeast, and Instructions, which, if duly followed, will enable any 
housewife to be sure of always having Perfect Bread. Postpaid on receipt of 
Twenty-Five Cents. 


A KEY TO COOKING. 


Of which the author Catherine Owen, says, “ I do not think anything I shall 
ever be able to write will be more valuable to the inexperienced cook than this 
book,” has been published in paper cover, and orders for the same will now be 
promptly filled. Sent by mail, postage free, on receipt of price. Twenty-Five cents. 


LESSONS IN CANDY MAKING. 


The very popular Series of Catherine Owen’s papers on Candy Making at Home. 
recently published in Goop HOUSEKEEPING, are now re-published in book form, 
uniform in size of page, and style of printing, with ‘‘ Perfect Bread” and “A Key 
to Cooking,’’ containing about double the number of pages of these last named 
books. The popular demand for this book is indicated by the fact that orders 
have been received for it before the order book was opened, or an announcement 
even of the publication in book form had been made. It will be sent postpaid for 
Fifty Cents. 


“SIX CUPS OF COFFEE.” 


By Maria Parloa, Catherine Owen, Marion Harland, Juliet Corson, Mrs. Helen 
Campbell, Mrs. D. A. Lincoln. A book of greater value to housekeepers than 
anything of the kind ever before published. Sent postpaid on receipt of Twenty- 
Five Cents. 


We will send these Four Books postpaid for $1. 


CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., Publishers, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


OUR LITTLE ONES 
THE PRINCE OF JUVERILES. 


The most beautiful Magazine in matter 
and illustrations for children 
ever published. 


RUSSELL PUBLISHING CO., 


2 136 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


AND THE NURSERY. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1867. 


A specimen copy and Premium List sent 
to any address on receipt of a 
two cent stamp. 


EGGNOG. 


For 25 cts. we will send att a good written receipt 
for making a very fine “ 


GRIMM & CO., 926S. se St., Baltimore, Md. 


Lemonade Powder Receipt, 15 cts. Cham e 
Wine Powder Receipt, 25 = 


Advertise in Good Housekeeping. 


YOU CAN MAKE YOUR OWN INK! 
Send 25 cts for a bottle of 
WALPOLE INK POWDERS 


BLACK | RED j VIOLET | GREEN 


which will make several quarts of the best ink. Will 


PEPSIN ©ABLETS FOR DYSPEPSIA. 


CURES MORE CASES OF DYSPEPSIA THAN ALL OTHER REMEDIES COMBINED. 


not corrode the pen. Name color. _—— giving full 
information free on application. Add 


Walpole Dye & Chemical Works, 44 Oliver St., Boston, 


BOOK 


JAS. PYLE & SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF PEARLINE. 


PLE CARDS. 


™===CORPUS LEAN === 
will reduce fat at the rate of 10 to 15 
lbs. per month without in any way 
affecting the general health. 6c. in 
8 circulars covering testi- 
Corpus Lean Co., 

2315. ‘Madison S8q., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS, 
simply stopping the FAT-producing 
qualities of food. The supply being 
stopped the natural working of the 
system draws on the Sat in the system 
and at once reduces weight. 


New York, Aug. 18, 1887. 
Publishers 


Goop 
Springfield, Mass. 


S1rs.—We consider Goop HOUSEKEEPING one of 
the best advertising mediums. 


Jas. & Sons. 
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Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


RAVE 


Ladies! the many deal- 
ers recommend other shoe dressings 
than Raven Gloss is because they all 
pay a greater profit. For this reason 
they push cheap preparations that 
are now put in handsome boxes, given 


not varnished. 
Burron & OTT.Ley, Mfrs., N. Y. 


a new name, or labeled as their own 
make, Beware of these. Insist upon 
having Raven Gloss, the best, softens 
leather, and makes shoes look natural, 


Mange, Puddings, Cake and other table 
delicacies. 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR IT, OR 
WRITE FOR SAMPLE PACKAGE. 


AMERICAN STARCH CO., 


COLUMBUS, IND. 


Frink’s Rupture Remedy. 


Will quickly cure any case of Hernia or Rupture. 
Explanations and testimonials free. Address, 
O. FRINK, 234 Broadway, New York. 


ALWAYS 


Mention this Paper when writing to 
Advertisers. 
hat a few ple say of Dr. Baird’s Granules. 


How ARTISTS APPRECIATE THEM. 
The new system of cure and how it works. 


Your reporter met on the 
street a day or two agoa prom- 
inent r man, and he 
said his wife had been an in- 
valid for years, and she had 
found immediate and sure re- 
lief by taking Dr. Baird’s 
Granules. 

, Aprominent artist writes : 

“They are indeed the most 
“2 wonderful thing I ever saw.” 

An artist from Connecticut, 
the proprietor of a large art 

llery there says he had a 
tiend that was promptly 
d cured by their use. 

A prominent artist, and the proprietor of one of the 
~~ and finest art galleries in New York City, sent 
to Dr. Baird on Saturday morning for two boxes, =e 
ing: ““The box I tried proved so beneficial that I wis 
to continue their use.”’ . 

A prominent business man of Newark, N, J. says: 
“T have suffered very much from habitual constipation. 
I never saw anything to equal them in prompt and 
curative effects.” 

Others write that they have been cured of piles of 
long standing by their use in five days. Certainly for 
all derangements of the body, due to improper action 
of the granular system, as the glands of secretion and 
excretion. ‘* They promptly and surely cure.” Being 
purely vegetable, they are harmless. 

A gentleman from Newark, N. J., orders them the 
fourth time and says: “All those that have taken your 
Granules, would not be without them for anything. 
All recommend them very highly. I never took any 
medicine that helped me so much as your Granules, 
and I can tell you Ihave spent lots of money already 
for my complaint, dyspepsia and kidney trouble. _ 

" brother would not be without them, neither 
would. Mrs.—.” 

Being founded on a new principal of cure, viz., 
by acting on secretory and excretory system of the 

y, the reswi of their use shows it to be the only 
correct principal. 

Dr. Baird may be consulted in his office, 157 West 
Twenty-Third Street, New York, every day, 10 to 12 
A. M. and 1 to 3.30 P. M., except Saturday, when not 
later than 12 M- 

Dr. Baird’s Blood Granules are not a = to physic 
but are a small granule scarcely larger than a mustar 
grain. A sufficient number will act asa cathartic, but 
are best taken one or two at a time, and taken often. 
They certainly remove impurities and diseases of the 
blood, strengthen the heart, cure malaria, habitual 
constipation, piles, dyspepsia sorgid liver, headaches, 
diseases of women, etc. Of Druggists, or of 


= Sizes for Men, 
Women, Boys and 

= Girls. Cheapest 
| and only reliable 
| Shoulder Brace. Sold by Druggists 
| and General Stores, or sent postpaid 
| on receipt of $1 per pete. plain and 
| figured, or 1.50 silk-faced. Send 
| chest measure around the body. Ad- 
| dress Knickerbocker Brace Co. 
N. A. Johnson, Prop. Easton, Pa. 


NO MORE ROUND SHOULDERS}! 


KnickerbockerShoulderBrace 
and Suspender combined. Expands 
the chest, prevents round shoulders. 
A perfect skirt-supporter for ladies. 
No harness,simple,unlike all others. 


DRESS STAY, 


Soft, Pliable and absolutely unbreakable. Standard 
uality, 15 cents per yard. Cloth covered, 20 cents. 
Satin covered, 25 cents. For sale everywhere. Try it. 


Vil 
Send $1, $2, $3 or for a sample 
retail of the best 


candies in America, put up in elegant 

boxes, and strictly pure. Suitable 

or presents. Express charges light. 
Refer to all Chicago. Try it once. 

ess, 

Cc. F. GUNTHER, 
Confectioner, 

CHICAGO. 


pecial Diabetic Food, 
repairing Flours, for 
Debility,and Children’s 
mainly free from Starch. 
ysicians and clergymen 
charges. Forall family 


VIEMIORY. 


Wholly unlike artificial systems. 
Any book learned in one reading. 
Recommended by Mark Twain, Richard Proctor, 
the Scientist, Hons. W. W. Astor, Judah P. Benjamin, 
Dr. Minor, &c. Class of 100 Columbia Law students ; 
two classes of 200 each at Yale; 400 at University of 
Penn., Phila.; 400 at Wellesley College, and three 
large classes at Chautauqua University, &c. 


ctus post free from 
OF. LOISETTE, 237 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Comfortable, Elegant, Per- 
fectly Healthful, and the most 
durable known to the trade. 
Over 1,000,000 American Ladies 
now wear the 

Duplex Corset. 
Double Bone, Double Steel, 
Double Seem. No bones to 
break over the hips. Can be 
instantly adjusted to fit any 
form, or made to order with- 
out extra charge. Sent toany 
address upon receipt of price. 

Every Corset Warranted. 
Money refunded if not satis- 

factory. 
: Brown or White Jean, $1.00 
per pair; Sateen any color), $2.00 per pair; Sateen 
(any color, better quality), $3.00 per pair; Silk or Sat- 
een (any color), $6.00 Pfr pair. Send 15 cents extra if 
to be sent by mail. THE DUPLEX CORSET CO. 
218 6th Avenue, New York 


Advertise in Good Housekeeping. 
STAMPING for EMBROIDERY. 


BRIGGS & C0 S Patent Transferring Papers are 
° just what every lady should nse 
to stamp her own materials for embroidery or painting. 


They stamp on plush, velvet, satin, linen or any mate- 
rial by passing a warm iron on the back of the pattern. 


I sheet containing 25 designs, 2 x 3 inches, 25 
15 4x4% +25 
I “ 10 “ x7 .25 
. or tidies, +25 
All for $1.00. $ 


BRIGGS & CO., 104 Franklin St., New York. 


BOOK 


THe Most Perrect ag 
Dictionary Holder. 


Send for Illustrated 


Catalogue. 


39 E.19th st..N.Y. 


BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING. 


The Original! Beware of Imitations! 


Awarded Highest Prize and only 


Medal Paris Exposition, 1878. 
Highest Award New Orleans Exhibition. 


OF CHECKERS, Game of Nine Penny Morris 
Game of Fox and Geese, Star Pursle, The Great hay | 
Prize Puzzle, and Sample Book of ino Visiting Cards. All 
for only 2-cout stamp. CAPITAL CARD CU., Columbus, 0. 


‘*7 ESSONS in CANDY MAKING by CATHERINE 
OwEN,” is sold by all Newsdealers or will be 
sent postpaid on receipt of 50 cents by the publishers, 


CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., Springfield, Mass. 


Patented Bangs and 


Dr. Baird. 25 cents per box 5 boxes, $1. 


None other Genuine. 


BEAUTIFUL HANDS 


Without Redness or Roughness, Soft as Velvet, Smooth as a Baby’s. Dry, Wrinkled 
Hands no longer possible, by wearing at night 


THOMPSON’S MEDICATED GLOVES. 


PRICE, $2.50. 


Thrice wearing will convince the most skeptical that they are the one thing needful. 


‘o be without themis almost asin. Ladies who do housework need them to keep their 
hands free from coarseness and grimy stains and that —— redness so unpleasant. 
dies who wear diamonds and rubies should have their 
fit setting to the beautiful gems. 


Mrs. C. THOMPSON, Celebrated for her 


ands white and lovely, as a 
INVENTED BY 


Waves for the Hair. 


240 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
Catalogues sent free, 
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WATURE’S GREAT VITAL 


EAT PERFECT BREAD 


ENERGY REGUPERATOR. 


Wheat, a natural food, contains all the fifteen elements found in the human body, and chemical analysis 
shows all natural toods, vegetable and animal, contain these same fifteen elements, and nearly in the same 
proportion as the human body. Dejiciency of vitalizing elements is the trouble with fine flour. 


ARLINCTON WHEAT MEAL 


(AN UNEQUALLED FOOD FOR ALL.) 
This differs from the Graham_flour of Commerce in being ground from the WHOLE 


GRAIN of the Choicest Selected Wh 
Phosphates which go to constitute bone 


an 
causing the rapid decomposition of the food. It is in this war Se Phosphates in A 
WHEAT MEAL act, giving new power and strength to t 


ite Wheat. In the coverings of the Wheat are 
d muscle, and materially assist digestion b 


the 


TO 
e system. 


REASONS WHY IT IS PREFERABLE TO FLOUR. 


REGIMEN AND DIET. 

Every effort of the mind or movement of a muscle 
involves the expenditure or waste of nervous energy 
and vitality, in proportion to the magnitude of the 
effort, these wasted products pass off with effete sub- 
stances from the body, while recuperation is effected 
by nutrition. The loss of Ahysical force by using Com- 
mon Flour is immense, which analysis proves. See 
Facts. 

ANALYSIS.—WHEAT VS. FLOUR. 

Flour is the only impoverished food used by man- 
kind—impoverished by the withdrawal of the teg- 
umentary portion of the wheat, leaving the internal 
or starchy portion. See the facts! In chemistry we 
find that in 100 parts of substance— 

Wheat has an ash of 17.7 parts ; . 

Flour an ash of 4.1 parts,—an impoverishment of 
over three-quarters. 

Wheat has 8.2 parts of Phosphoric Acid. 

Flour 2.1 parts ot Phosphoric Acid,—an impoverish- 
ment of about three-quarters. 

Wheat has 0.6 Lime and 0.6 Soda. . 

Flour o.1 Limeand 0.1 Soda—an impoverishment of 
five-sixths Lime and Soda each. 

Wheat has Sulphur 1.5: Flour has no Sulphur. 
Wheat has Sulphuric Acid 0.5: Flour has no Sulphu- 


ric Acid. Wheat has Silica 0.3: Flour has no Silica. 


Perfect health, strength, vital energy and activity 
of the human mind and body depend on natural food 
and cannot be developedand maintained by other than 
natural food. Starch is a mere heater, and articles of 
food that are mere heaters afford no nourishment for 
bone, brain, nerves, muscles or any solid parts of the 
body. Three times the heating elements required are 
generally received into our bodies as food, where we 
eat nothing but flour bread, sugars, fats and various 
forms of carbon—a// pure heaters—which are found 
on our tables morning, noon and night. The grand 
distinction between the elements that merely add a 
little fat and heat to the system and those other ele- 
ments which build up and nourish all parts, is the key 
to the whole science of health. We should eat simply 
natural food, which does not overheat, burden and 
nae the body, and on which wecan live by usin 
a much smaller quantity, and have clearer heads an 
stronger bodies, without the injurious effects on health 
and longevity ; and the whole body sufficiently nourish- 
ed, and not as now insufficiently sustained and weak- 
ened. We should eat such food as will properly nour- 
ish every part of our bodies; the vital organs should 
not be left to suffer from improper food and to break 
down in common with other parts with disease—par- 
ticularly lung diseases in this climate. The heaters 
are wanting in nitrogen and phosporus. Poor f 
makes poor blood, the prime cause of consumption. 


PURE WHEAT MEAL CONTAINS MORE LIFE SUSTAINING PROPERTIES THAN ANY OTHER FOOD. 


The history of the Roman Empire in the time of Julius Ceasar shows that wheat. as an article of food, com- 
bined with fresh out-door air life, is capable of producing and sustaining the highest type of physical manhood 
the world ever saw. The cuales was built up and maintained by soldiers whose main article of food was wheat. 


Dogs fed by Magendie (ic 


e Kirks & Paget’s Physiology) on flour, died in forty days; other dogs fed on 


wheat meal bread, flourished and throve. ‘The three-fourths impoverishment of the mineral ingredients proved 
fatal to the first. Why should mankind suffer from living on impoverished food as they do? i : 
People who live cae y f upon flour, will, if, they use the Arlington Wheat Meal, find their expenses in this 


department diminished t 
as an equal amount of flour. 


ree-fourths. The Wheat Meal will go further and give four times as much nutriment 


Laboring men can do their work with less exhaustion, because it contains more Sustaining Forces than any 


other food. 


It is a natural food for every Brain Worker, containing the necessary Elements to strengthen the Brain. 
Children who feed on this need never be troubled with Cholera Infantum which destroys so many children. 
Many Cases of Dyspepsia of long duration have been cured by eating Wheat Meal and it is 
A POSITIVE CURE FOR CONSTIPATION. 

The Meal makes the best Gruel for the Sick, and Porridge equal to Oat Meal. 


The Arlington Wheat Meal HAS BEEN ON THE MARKET FOR THE PAST 12 YEARS, BEARING THE 
HIGHEST REPUTATION. | ground from the best pure wheat, it furnishes to the public the means of 
t 


supplying a PERFECT FOOD. 


S$ quality as it leaves the Arlington Mills is guaranteed to be of a superlative 


excellence and purity. Beware of imitations. Ask your grocer for it and take no other. Trade supplied by 
Wholesale Grocers. Write for Circulars, etc., to 


SAMUEL A. FOWLE, Proprietor, 


ARLINGTON, MASS. 


Bread, Key to Cooking, Lessons in Candy Mak- 
ing, Six Cups of Coffee. 
CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass. 


| BOOKS FOR $1.00 Sent post paid. Perfect 


ALWAYS MENTION 
Good Fiousekeeping, 
when writing to Advertisers. 


3 
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FARLE’S GALLERIES, 


Many new and choice etchings just received. 
Prominently: 

Meissonier’s SERGEANT’S PORTRAIT.” 
“WAYSIDE FLOWERS,” Hamilton Hamilton ; 
“BELATED TRAVELLERS,” Lander ; 
“WANING OF THE DAY,” Jules Breton; 
Henry Lerolle’s OF THE DAY ;” 
“IN A CIDER COUNTRY,” Alfred Parson; 
And others of equal importance. 


BRIDAL GIFTS. 


Beautiful and suitable pictures of all kinds. Among 
the most recent are the First States of 
“A MILKMAID OF NORMANDY,” 
Etching by Le Couteux, after Millet. 
“HAPPY IDLENESS,” 
Etching by Margelidon, after Jacque. 
“THE ROCK PIGEON,” 
Etching by Poynot, after Benner. 

No other proofs to be issued. Also, 
Millet’s *‘CHURNER,” Mac Whirter’s THREE 
GRACES.” 

PAINTINGS, MIRRORS. 

Allthe “ ROGERS’ GROUPS.” The best and 
handsomest PICTURE FRAMES. 


No. 816 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


LADIES’ AND MEN’S 
FURNISHING GOODS. 


COMPLETE ASSORTMENT. 
Fully Illustrated. 
Fall and Winter Catalogue Sent Free—Write for it. 


Mahler Bros., 
503, 505 6th Avenue, New York. 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR AND TELL 
HIM WHERE TO GET 


Royle’s Patent Self-Pouring Tea-Pot. 


Pours out the Tea by simply pressing the lid, as 
illustrated. Does away entirely with the drudgery ot 
lifting the Tea-Pot. Saves at least 25 per cent. of 
Tea, or brews the Tea proportionately better. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


PAINE, DIEHL & CO., 12 Bank St., Phila., Pa. 


WALPOLE ANILINE DYES. 


These Dyes are put up in neat screw cap bottles. Full directions are given for dyeing ong wool, silk, 


leather, straw, grasses, flowers, feathers, hair bone, ivory, and any animal or vegetable substance. 
ience of this package and the liberal quantity in each m: i 


he conven- 
es these dyes the most desirabie, as well as the cheap- 


est, in the market. Each bottle contains nearly five times as much as is usually offered in the so-called 


“Family Dyes.” 
Sample bottles sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 
and name color wanted. WAL 


In ordering state Dy gt nny dye is to be used, 


LE DYE AND CHEM 


Importers and manufacturers of every description of Dyes and Chemicals, 44 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 


Figg 


Cocoa 
Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


~WILBUR'S . 


The Finest Powdered Chocolate for family use, 
Requires no boiling. Invaiuable for Dyspeptics 
and Children. Buy of your dealer or send |Q stampe 
for trial can H. ©.WILBUB & SONG. Philadelphia. 


LANCUACES. 


The Meisterschaft System, by Dr. Ricuarp S. 
RosENTHAL, is the only successful method ever devised for 
one to learn to speak without a teacher, and in a few weeks, 
FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH or ITALIAN. 

Endorsed by leading linguists. Terms, $5.00 for books of 
either lan . Sample copy, Part 1., 25 cents. Li 

Ts. 


terms to 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING CO., Boston, Mass. 
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WOLFFS 


TRANSPARENT 
PAINTS 


Produce the same etiect as wood staining and polish- 
ing, without its cost and labor. 


NO SKILL REQUIRED TO APPLY IT. 

Ls. § stain old furniture without scraping off the 
varnish. 

Can be used as a Lacquer for Metal, China or Glass 


Will make Imitation Stained Glass as clear as col- 
ored glass itself. Send for Circulars. 


Sample Bottle by Mail 35 Cents. 


When ordering, please state on what wood you 
wish to apply it, and the effect desired. 


WOLFF & RANDOLPH, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


PRECIOUS OINTMENT. 


This ointment is the only permanent cure for Eczema, 


} 


Scrofulous Eruptions, Tetter, Salt Rheum, Itch, Bar- | 


bers’ Itch, Ring Worm, Red nose or face, or any known 
skin disease. It is also a sure cure for Granulated 
Eye-lids, Catarrh Piles and all Sores. The use of 
this Ointment will save thousands of afflicted from 
great expense and suffering. It is guaranteed to cure 
all of the above complaints if used as directed. It has 
been prepared and used for patients by the proprietor 
for over twenty years, and has accomplished wondertul 
results, 


Send for “Common Sense” pamphlet, free. 
yTow’s 


MEDICINE MANUFACTURING CO., 


2365 2d Ave., - NEW YORK. 


Dialogues, Tableaux, Speakers, for 
PLAY School.Club& Parlor. Bestout. Cata- 
logue free. T.S. Denison, Chicago, lll. 


AN GovoGNe 


END 2° STAMP FOR 


FREE To Ladies! Marvellous Discovery: guaran- 
teed to remove Superfiuous Hair, ae 
so 


to 
6 West 14th 


Freckles and all disfigurements permanently. 
SECRET OF BEAUTY. Send stam 
YOUNG & CO., Chemists, 4 an 
Street, New York. 


_The Most Desirable Paper for Corres- 


| Made and handsomely put up by the 


, Tonic restores the hair to its normal vigor, prevents 


| 


7 /investMents. 


W. B. CLark & CO., of Minneapolis, offer First | 
Mortgages on Farmsin Minnesota and Dakota in | 


BLACKING 
A HARMLESS SHOE DRESSING. 


Gold Medal received for superiority over 


all other dressings. Will not crack or 
the leather. Bottle contains double the quanti 
of other dressings. 25c. Your Shoe Dealer has 


SAFEST OF ALL 


amounts of $300 and upwards; interest from 7 to$ 
percent. Mortgages on Minneapolis City Property, 
interest 7 per cent. Fifteen years’ experience. | 
Send to Boston office for Pamphlet and references | 
before you invest elsewhere. GEORGE WAL-, 
LACK, Agent, 19 Milk Street, Room 46, Boston. 


COMFORT’S 


BEST SPICES and COOKING EXTRACTS © 


17 N. Eleventh St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


OCs and Sentimental Songs—music size, | 
with Plays, Amusementsetc. Mailed 15 cts. | 
Wemyss & Co., P. O. Box 3.443 New York City. 


CLUB 


We have made a Specialty since 1877 of giving as 
Premiums to those who get up Clubs or purchase 
Tea and Coffee in large quantities, Dinner and Tea 
Sets, Gold Band Sets, Silverware, &c. Teas of 
all kinds from 30 to 75 cents per pound. Wedoa very 
large Tea and Coffee business, besides sending out 
from 60 to ze club orders each day. Silver-Plated | 
Castors as Premiums with $5, $7 and $10 orders. 
White Tea Sets with $10 orders. ecorated Tea Sets | 
with $13. Gold-Band or Moss-Rose Sets of 44 pieces, | 
or Dinner Sets of 112 pieces with $20 orders, and a | 
Host of other premiums Send us postal and mention | 

OD HOUSEKEEPING, and we will send you illus- | 
trated Price and Premium List. 


GREAT LONDON TEA CO., 
$15 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


J ASK YOUR STATIONER 
LADIES OUR STA’ 


FRENCH LINEN PAPERS, 


pondence, now in the Market. 


VALLEY PAPER CO., 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


BRUCELINE. 


The only remedy on earth that restores gray hair to | 
its original color. It is notadye. $1. ruce’s Hair 


falling out and causes a new growth. $2. Guaranteed 
or money refunded. M. Bruce, 294 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 
Send for testimonials. 


YOUR 0 
GRIND 
OyaterShelle, 


) Graham Flour & Corn,.in the 


BAAND 


HAND MILL 
Poultry. Also POWE 


keepin; 
ARM FEED 
on application, 


LLS&. testimonials 
ILSON BROS. Easton. Pa. 


AMES PYLE & SONS, N. Y., manufacturers of 
Pearline, say :—We consider GoobD HOUSEKEEP- 
ING one of the BEST of Advertising Mediums. 


Fe By return mail. Full Description 
Moody’s New Tailor System of Dress 
4 Cutting. MOODY & CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


} 


harden | 


| 
10 CENTS 


| Directory,” which goes whirling all over the United 


to 
te 
to 


East 17th Street, 
New York, Nov. 22, 


1886. 
Publishers of Good Housekeeping, 
Springfield, Mass. 
Sirs hear the heartiest words of 
praise for Good Housekeeping from good 
housekeepers everywhere, 1 think it is the 
Best Household Magazine ever published. 
Wishing you even greater success, 
Lam, respectfully yours, 
MARIA PARLOA. 


States, and you will get hundreds of samples, circu- 
lars, books, newspapers, magazines, etc., trom those 
who want agents. You will get lots of mail matter 
and good reading free. and will be Well Pleased 
with the small investment. List containing name 
sent to each person answering this advertisement. 

T. D. CAMPBELL, 45, Boyleston, Ind. 


‘Voiee-Losenge 


For excessive or injudicious use of voice and for the 
voice fatigue of teachers, singers, etc. Sample 10c. 
LAKESIDE MED. Co., Chicago. 


Buttons Covered to Order, 


Any size, any quantity and from any fabric. Made 
plain or with edge of ivory of the same or contrasting 
color. Flat or ballshape. Send for information to « 


F. H. GOLOTHWAIT & CO., Button Mfrs., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

Any Dry-Goods Dealer, Tailor or Dressmaker will 

take your order and send to us, or if not you can send 
to us direct. 


AIR® REMOVED 


Permanently, root and branch, in five minutes, without pain, 
discoloration orinjury with ** Pilla Selvene.” Sealed 
particulars, 6c. Wilcox Specific Co., Phila,, Pa. 


LIFE SIZE PORTRAIT! 
ORIGINAL CRAYON 


Bronze Frame,$i2 
Send photo, or imperfect 
likeness. Satisfaction 
given onall orders or 
no pay required, = 
IT. 


write or wire, N. Y.A 
ISTS’ UNION, Room 2, 10 
E. Mth St., between 5th 
Ave. and Broadway. 


AGENTS WANTED 


EVERYWHERE. 


oe 
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ur, 
ties, and secondarily feeds the 
ing The Complexion It Has No Equal, 


in recommending Oxz 
serving a fair and healthy complexion.”’ 


GaP" The notice below, cut out and sent with an order for 
X lb. of OXZYN, is good for 25 cents. 


contrary to current cos- 

XZ ll N metics which cover up 
facial detects, primarily 

J ges the skin of impuri- 

skin. For Beautify- 


Miss Kate Stanton, M. D , says: “I take great pleasure 
Balm as a hygienic remedy for pre- 


We have. the highest recommendations from the most 


competent judges. 


For full particulars address, with stamps, the only 


manufacturers and proprietors, De MEDICIS, 347 
Sixth Ave., New York. 


N. B. —Quarter-pound parcels sent by mail to any 


address, on receipt of $1.00. 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 


SHERBETINE. 


A delightful tonic, a pleasant drink, a ready relief for 
all stomach disorders. Price Fifty Cents per bottle, 
by express prepaid. 


CALLARD & CO., 
77 Hudson 8t., New York 
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Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


LADIES who prefer to | 


————_— use a nice qual- 
ity of Static Stationery for their 
correspondence should in- 
quire for Crane’s Ladies’ 
Note Papers and Envel- 

8 to match (the old and | 
reliable line). These gouds | 
are presented in Superfine 
and Extra Superfine 
Brands, the latter being 
unsurpassed _in Purity, | 
Tone, and Beautiful Soft 
Finish, by even the finest 
foreign productions. Sold by all Stationers, in a 
variety of tints and surfaces. 


DRUNKENNESS 
Instantly Cured. 


Dr Haines’ GOLDEN SPECIFIC instantly 
destroys all appetite for alchoholic liquors. It can 
be secretly administered in coffee, tea or any article 
of food, even in liquor itself, with never-failing 
results.. ‘Lhousands have been cured, who to-day 
believe they quit drinking of their own free will. En- 
dorsed by everybody but saloon-keepers. Address in 
confidence. 


Magee Mystic Range. 


Over eight thousand sold.in 1886 Made in a hun- 
dred different sizes and styles, and suited to the ree 
quirements and varying tastes of all families; fitted for 


Golden Specific Co. 185 Race 8t., Cincinnati, 0. burning wood, hard or soft coal, and coke 
Magee Ranges have a world-wide fame, and are uni- 
Dr. MOLESWORTH & __sversally acknowledged to be the best in use. Used by 


Co's CELEBRATED In- all the principal cooking schools throughout the coun- 
JECTING AND SUCTION | try liss Parloa says: ‘ The Magee fulfills every 
SYRINGE. Superior to | requirement for the most exacting work. Isa quick, 
all other Pes cmamaadiing sure, and even baker, economical with fuel, and I 


always use and recommend it to others as the best 
Endorsed ee? the leading physicians. Price, $2.00. 


cooking apparatus.” 
r sale Wholesale and Retail, by Our motto is, “The best is the Cheapest,” and we 
MOLESWORTH & 


spare no pains or expense in the production of our 
69 Gold Street, New York. leading goods. THE MAGEE RANGES, FURNACES, 
Send for full descriptive circular, FREE. 


HEATING AND COOKING STOVES ARE SOLD EVERY- 
ADJUSTABLE FRAME 


WHERE by our agents, and we warrant each one to give 
perfect satisfaction to the buyer. When you need a 
cooking or heating apparatus, don't buy before seeing 
the Magee. 


MACEE FURNACE CoO., 
32, 34, 36 & 38 Union St., 
19, 21, 23, 25 & 27 Friend St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Gs 
H-F-MARSH. No. 4 Seventh. Ave. 
EW YORK CITY. 


Agents wanted. Send for Pamphlet. 


ORIENTAL were’ s New Method of 

. eaving Scraps of Silk for 

F. KNAPPE, SILK CURTAINS. Curtains, Piano Covers, 

117 State Street, Springfield, Mass. | Table Scarfs, &c. | Send 2-cent stamp for instruc- 
tions how to make them. 


UPHOLSTERER AND INTERIOR DECORATOR, -| J. RYAN, 243 E. sorH STREET, New York Ciry. 


Keeps a fine line of Lace, Sash ey 
RHEUMATISM! 


in all grades, Curtain Poles, Sash 
Drapers’ Goods, 
etc. 
“K7IDT EI AD scription for Rheumatism, a simple remedy that has 
a Ss =s, never failed to effect a speedy and permanent cure; 
Lace Curtains cleansed and made to thousands have been cured by it. If taken when you 
ook like new. feel rheumatic, it will prevent an attack. It is no hum- 
We Make the Best Hair Mattresses. bu; ; try it, and be convinced. The cost is a mere 


trifle; any Druggist can prepare it for 25 cts. The 
Also old Ones Made Over. Hair Handpicked. prescription. with full directions, sent on receipt of 


This is the place to get your fine draperies #1.00. Atiantic Drug and Chemical Co., 122 


and upholstering done. 
The undersigned has the reputation of doing first- Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 


class work at reasonable prices. Personal attention 
given to all orders. ~K 
117 State St., near Main, Springfield, Mass. 


Pimples, Blackheads and Flesh Worms, 


Ss, pleasant, absolutely and infallible cure. 
It positively and effectively removes ALL, clean, com- Envelopes, made by WHITING 
pletely, and FOR GOOD IN A FEW DAYS ONLY, leaving 
he skin clear, smooth and unblemished always. For | 

| 


pholstery, 


Have you tried “ WuitTiNG’s 
STANDARD Writing Paper and 


those who have No blotches on the face, it beautifies 
the complexion of the faceas nothing else in the world 
can, rendering it CLEAR, FAIR and TRANSPAR- 
ENT, and clearing it of all muddiness and coarseness. 


Parer Co., Hotyoxe, Mass.? 
You will find them the best 
It is a true remedy to cure, and NOT a paint or powder 
to cover up and hide blemishes. Mailed in plain wrap- 


Pod for 30 cents in stamps, or two for fifty cents, by for correspondence and all the 
EO. STODDARD, 1226 Niagara St., 
Buffalo, N.Y. My FR V ASH cures Freck- 


les, Tan and makes the hands white, sent, postpaid, | USES of polite society. Cream 


for 3ocents. Mention this paper. 


‘and Azure, rough and smooth 


BRYAN Co., Publishers, Springfield, Mass. . : 
Perfect Bread Key to Cooking, Lessons in Can- finish, all sizes. 


dy Making, Six Cups of Coffee; 
tioner for “ Whiting Standard.” 
Samples beantifa'ly co'ored Rug Patterns to in- 


OPIUM Morphine Habit Cured in 10 

ys. 0 pay till cu | 

troduee. Send ive. for postage and packing, \o 


OSGOODBY’S Method forSelf-Instruction | FREE GIBBS MFG. CO., Chicago, Li. Agents Wanted. 
50; Reader. $1.50:Epitome,.25; Cop ybooks. 30 
pecia 


Snetrection SHORTHAND Six FREE ART EMBROIDERY.—A valuable work 


Books $1.00 sent -paid by Crark W. 
Ask your sta- 


Stenographic Miscellany, per year ae with samples of materials and stitch sent to 
stamp for circulars. W. W. OSGOODB any address. Send postal. Em- 
hochester, N. Y. BROIDERY WORKS, 508 Pearl St., N. Y. 


WE SELL DIBECT TO FAMILIES- 
(avoid Agents and Dealers whose pro- 
fits and expenses double the cost on 
every Piano they sell) and send this 
First-Class UPRIGHT Cabinet GEM 
74 Octave Rosewood Piano, War- 
ranted 6 years, for ®193! We 
send it—with Beautiful Cover and 
Stool—for Trialin your own Home be- 
fore youbuy. Send for circulars te 
Marchal & Smith, 235 East 21st St., N. ¥ ' 


COBB'S COMPLEXION SOAP. 

A dollar’s worth free, postpaid to subscribers to the 
New ne Fireside. Best Dollar Magazine pub- 
lished. Send $1 to N. E. F. Co., 105 Summer Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


“WASTE 
EMBROIDERY SILK 


arket Street, Philadelphia, 
or 469 Broadway, New York. 


MENTION Tris 


Tie Springfield Union, 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss, 


Daily, $6.00 a Year. Weekly, $1.00 a Year 
Circulation. 

March 1, 1882, 4,200 March 1, 1886, 6,000 
March 1, 1884, 4,850 March 1, 1887, 7,850 
Advertising Rates. 

Daily, 4 cents a line; 40 cents an inch, 

Weekly, 8 cents a line; 80 cents an inch. 
The Union has to per cent. larger circulation in 
Springfield than any other daily. 


APANESE 


SOAP. 


JAPANESE SOAP. 
PURE 


yellow, or clothes like many soa 
made mostly of rosin. Contains nofilthy disease-giv- 
ing greases, cleanest soap made. Positively cures or 
— cha or sore hands. Send us seven 
pers or Trade Marks and get the handsomest 
set of cards ever sent out. 
Sold by all grocers. Manufactured only by 


FISK MFG. CO., Springfield, Mass. 


Hop Plaster 


Without doubt the BEST plaster made, When 
applied to any kind of pain or soreness, instant 
relief is felt. Lame Back, Side or Hip, Sore Mus- 
cles, Severe Aches, Strains, Kidney Diseases, 
Rheumatism or any sort of soreness inany part 
killing and strength- 


Plaster. Used and recommended 
people, 25c., 5 for $1. everywhere. 
price. Prop’s HOP PLASTIRCO. Mass. 


My Back Aches! 


KIDDER'S PASTILLES 
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Goo HouskKEEPING. 


“ 10799 
a woon's Pleascs A af 
: Aa GENUINE SELECTED serch = and in 
> ealth, 
Pungent, 
6 


Aromatic, Economical. 
THOS. WOOD & 00., BOSTON. 
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w: sitting in it. We also manufact- 
Chairs. 


Chair 
si 


| 

| When the best is wanted for school, ( 
| individual, professional, minis- 
terial or business use, 
| 


Ask For Gay) 


Over sooo dealers in the U. S. & Canada sellit. Sené | 

ig in stam pare wards of 60 varieties of fine pa 
rrice lists, ill send address of de | 
Mention this Paper. J.C. BLA St’r, 
enn’a | 


HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A SPECIALTY. | 
Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 
LeBOSQUET BBOS., 75 Union St., Boston, 


MORPHINE HABIT 


OME. NO PAL 


‘ALN, 
business. Terms Low. Treat | 
sent and NO AY asked until you are 
Cures in Six Month. 
BUM B 


or interference with 


AIT 
CO., LAFAYETTE, Ind. 


WHY 00 MOTHERS 


growing Children? Don't bat but 


| H. L. BELDIN, 


BOOK BINDER, 


275 Main Street, 


LADIES 


Enamel your Ranges twice a year, tops once 
a week and you have the finest-polished stovein the | 
world. For sale by all Grocers and Stove Dealers. 


Send for Circular. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Job Blank Work, Paper Ruling and 
ilding. 


| 
EST IN THE WORLD 
FERRIS BROS , M 
ROS Pertcted Elastic Truss 
Solid Comfort. 


Cures Rupture. 
Circulars and advice free. 
TRUSS CO., 
East 14th St., N. Y. 


DO YOU CROTCHETor KNIT? 


IF SO YOU WANT THE NOVELTY Spool 
Holder. Worn on dress button when in 
use, put away with work when desired. 
Neat, pretty, convenient, and fits any 
Thread cutter attached. Sample 
15 cts., 2 for 25, dozen Ln ame by mail, 
stamps. taken. 

W. J. Pettis, Box 1211, an: R. I.) 


STATEN ISLAND 
FANCY 
DYEING 

"ESTABLISHMENT. 


-DYSPEPS! and Cure, being the experience of an | 


| actual sufferer, by Joun H. MCALVIN, Lowell, Mass., 
| 14 years Tax Collector. Sent free to any address. 


THE GRANGER FAMILY FRUIT & VEGETABLE 
EVAPORATORS. 

3.50, $6.00, and #10.00. 

Send for Circular. Eastern 

Mfg. Co., 253 So., 5th St., Phila. 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS 4CO., | 
PROPRIETORS, 
Dye, Clean, and Re-Fin- | 
ish Dress Goods and Gar- | 
ments without ripping. 
Send for circular ad 
price list. 


6 4&7 JOHN ST.,NEW YORK. 


FUN Cards, scrap pictures and pork of beautiful sam- 
ple cards for 2cents. A. B. Hines, Cadiz, O. 


94("" HIDDEN NAME CARDS 


money making se- 
crete, Pace vas verses, and the largest and finest sample book of 4 sty! 
er issued, All for a 2-cent stamp. Steam Card | Works, Station 15,0, 


ADVERTISE IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


RUBBER MATS and MATTING, 


Also Rubber Stair Treads, 


FOR STOOPS, HALLS, STAIRWAYS. 
GRE § -| 
Almost Indestructible. 
Good Housekeepers will consult their own 
interests by adopting them wherever great 
wear is imposed upon particular places. 
Take none but the genuine. Ali our goods 
are stamped. Avoid imitations. 


| 
N 


Rubber Mat. Stair Tread. 


CARPET HOUSES NEW YORK BELTING AND PACKING CO., 


JOHN H. CHEEVER, Treasurer. 15 Park Row, NEW YORK. 


A 


SAMPLE BOTTLE BY MAIL, 25¢c. 


BOOKS for $1.00 sent post-paid.—Perfect Bread, 
Key to Cooking, Lessons in Candy Making, Six 
Cups of Coffee. CLARK W. BRYAN & CO.,, 
Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 
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“ON 


| JAS. PYLE & SONS, 


New York, Aug. 18, 1887. 
Publishers Goop HOUSEKEEPING, Springfield, Mass. 
Sirs.—We consider Goop HOUSEKEEPING one 

of the best advertising mediums. 
Jas. Pyte & Sons 


MOST LABOR, 


Saves ASE GEAR 
other wringers, and costs 
but little more, 


EM PIRE Ti The Cl OREASE 
The Clothes 
Solid waite Bubber Rolls, 


be 00 Domestic Type-Writer. Sold 1st yr. 1,000 
at $5; 2d. 25,000 at $2. Now at $1 sales are im- 
‘Catalo ue, Sample Work, and Testimonials 

NGERSOLL, 46 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 


SCROLL SAWS, TOOLS, 


and all material used by the Scrol 
ea Sawyer or Woodworker. Send 4 cts. 
in stamps for large Illustrated Cata- 
Silogue of Saws, Tools, Designs, &c. Or 
™ send 10c. in stamps for the Catalogue, 
Za handsome 10 cent Pattern and 
COUPON OFFERS. We have the 
Largest Stock of Scroll Saw Goods in the 

John Wilkinson Co., 77 State St., Chicago,lll. 


PACK May 10 0 Home Carts, One Pack Escort Carts, One Pack 
Flirtation Cards, One Pack Hold-to-the-Light Carda, The Mystic Oracle, 
with which you can tell any person's age; and large sample book of Hide 
den Name Cards. All for only a 2-cent stamp. Banner Card Co., Oadia,O, 


THE INVALUABLE DOMESTIC REMEDY. 


Fact 


PROPRIETORS: 
HANCE BROTHERS & WHITE, Phila, 


For Sale by Druggists and General Merchandise Dealers. 


39) Funny Selections. Scrap Pictures, etc., and nice 
Samp'e Cards for 2c. Hill Fub Co., Cadiz. O. 


AMPING PATTERNS, 


Our illustrated Catalogue shows 3,500Choice 
Designs to orde rfrom. ‘Teaches Stamping, Ken- 
sington and Lustra Painting. Sent free for 10 cts. 
to pay postage, if you mention this publication, 


M.J.CUNNING & CO. 148 W. 5th St. Cincinnati.0. 


DRESS.—Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


MRS. A. FLETCHER, 6 East 14th St., NEW YORK.—DRESS. 
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HOUSEKEEPING. 


2, 


**A bottle of EDENIA for Nellie! 
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Oh, when will I be a young lady?” 


LUNDBORC’S “‘RHENISH COLOCNE.” 


If you cannot obtain LUNDBORG’S PERFUMES AND RHENISH COLOGNE in your vicinity, send your 
name and address for Piice-List to the manufacturers, LADD & COFFIN, 24 Barclay St., New York. 


WHY SUFFER in SILENCE? 
NINE OUT OF TEN OF YOU 
are troubledwith weaknesses and 


pains. “KIMIKI” will relieve you. 75cts. by mail. Send 
for circulars, Home Treatment Association, Buffalo, N.Y. 


NEW. INVENTION 


NO BACKACHE. 
RUNS 
EASY 


7% Cords of Beech have heen sawed by one man in 9 
hours. 


Hundreds havessawed 5 and 6 cords daily. ** Exactly" 
what every Farmer and Wood Chopper wants. First order from 
your vicinity secures the Agency, Tilustrated Catalogue FREE. 

Address FOLDING SAWING MACHINE CO., 
303 8. Canal Street, Chicago, ill. 
If you are tired, weak. nervous, exhausted, have Harassing 
or Cold, Pain in Back or Side, Liver, Stomach or Kidney 
Bie, Gravel or Dropsy, the Tea gives quick relief and speedy 
cure (either sex). As a Female Remedy and Nervine 
Tonic in troublesome disorders, and for the Changing Pe- 
riod of Life, B.-A. Tea will not disappoint the most sanguine 
expectation. The Home Treatment far excellence. 50 
cents per package; sample, 10 cents. Sent b ates 
id, on receipt of price. Address THROAT AND LUNG 
INSTITUTE, $76 & 378 Pearl St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


TO STOUT PEOPLE. 


Advice ow to Reduce Weight and cure Obesi 
by the only sure method. eguce Diet nauseous | 
necessa: ry. New Treatise, with full instructions How to Act, 
= in plain sealed envelope for 6 stamps. 


E. K. LYNTON. i9 Park Place, New York. 


The Best Curative 
Ever Invented. 


OUR $3 ELECTRIC BELT 


HAS NO EQUAL. 


Cures Nervous Debility, Weak Back, Rheumatism, 
Kidney troubles, and all Nervous and 
hronic Ailments. 


Positive proof furnished. Appliances for every part | 


of the body. Call or write. 


Office U. $. GALVANIC CO., Limited, 
1225 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


| this terrible blemish, but in vain. 


| voice has become stronger and more flexible, and that there is a vast improvement in my respiration. 


BEAUTY AT A PREMIUM. 

It is difficult for Art to conceal the defects of the Face. 
A ‘‘ made-up” Face is like a mask and deceives no one 
but the perpetrator of the attenuated fraud! Dyed hair 
is recognized at first sight, Powder, Paint, Pencilled 
eyebrows, Stained lines under the eyes only suggest the 
**DEMI-MON DE,’ and the wonder is that pure women 
will subject themselves to such a suggestion and that 
husbands will countenance such jmitations. 

A clean face with honest eyes, a kindly expression united 
to gentle manners are beautiful, even if the features are 
irregular and the skin not so white as enamel makes it. 
Where the gift of BEAUTY in the matter of complexion 
is withheld by Mother Nature the pre-eminent charm is 
mos t and conferred by that incompara- 
ble ‘‘ BLOOD” depurant and tonic known as 

Dr. Campbell’s “Life Renewing” 
ARSENIC COMPLEXION WAFERS, 
indorsed by the faculty. The eminent lady practitioner, Dr. 
Caroline Shelley, of Boston, Mass., voluntarily testifies to 
their marvellous efficacy in restoring jaded and worn-out 
complexions to their early and pristine beauty—a happy 
woman. 


1490 WASHINGTON STREET, Boston, MAss.. August 3, 1887. 

DR. CAMPBELL,—JDcear Sir: It is now almost fifteen years since I was attacked with a run of low 
bilious fevers, which finally terminated in a terrible attack of yellow jaundice, or “overflow of the gall,” which 
completely destroyed my complexion, leaving my face one Aideous mass of dark, yellow-brownish patches. 

I need not tell you that, being a physiclan myself, I employed every remedy known to our faculty to remove 

owders and poisonous face lotions I wou d not resort to, knowing the hav- 

oc which a continued use of such pernicious compounds entail, where the complexion is delicate and susceptible 
to changes of temperature. Finally I became so sensitive through and disgusted with my personal appearance 
that I caused every mirror in my house to be turned face towards the wall and requested my friends never to 
mention the subject of complexions in my hearing. Thus matters continued up to the fourth day of May last, 
when one of my former patients, a lady who had been specially n»ted for her dingy, sallow skin, called upon me. 
I at once noticed a remarkable improvement in her face, and I finally drew from her the fact that she had been 
using your Dr. Campbell’s Arsenic Wafers. I sent immediately to Theodore Metcalf & Co’s pharmacy, 2 
Tremont Street, and procured a box of them. Now, after taking but a few boxes, I have ventured, for the 
first time in three long years, to approach and gaze into my mirror. What an agreeable surprise awaited me! 
Instead of the dull, yellowish-brown face which had been my fi, and ferror, | sawa bright, rosy image, 
smiling back out of the a at me, for I found that not only had my former healthful complexion been fully re- 
stored, but my eyes also had recovered their youthful brilliancy. Words cannot tell you how happy I felt ; round 
came the face o every glass that my eager search could find. I was like a child again, and ran, with happy 
laughter, looking into each by turn, while «ach in turn gave back the same rosy, smiling face. I find also en | my 

am 
now recommending and prescribing your Safe Arsenic Complexion Wafers to such of my patients as meed them 
and J assure you their nameis “legion.” You are at liberty to use this letter and my mame in any way you may 
think proper, for the good of my brother MAN and sister WOMAN, for like dear, dead John Keats, I too feel that 
“a thing of beauty is a joy forever.” Yours very gratefully, CAROLINE SHELLEY, M. D. 

As you value Life, Health, Beauty, Love and Happiness, (4 Use none other. Every druggist has them 


Ask for Dr Campbell’s Wafers. Be satisfied with nothing else. 
50c and 81 per box by mail, and of Druggists. Circulars free. Beware of imitations. 


JAMES P. CAMPBELL, M. D., 146 W. 16th Street, N. Y. 


(Dr. Campbell’s Questerty Magazine, elegantly illustrated; 80 pages filled with informitioa dez 
to every feminine heart. ill be sent free on receipt of postage only, two 2-cent stamens. 
Address Campbell’s Magazine, 146 West 16th Street, N. Y. S™ Now ready. 
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